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HE importance of the new armistice terms is 
that they will put an end to the fiction that 
Germany has still some possible object to 
maintain armies and fleets for. She will be disarmed, 
and her compulsory disarmament will pave the way 
for the voluntary disarmament of the others. It has 
long been obvious that, when peace came, it would have 
to rest on this basis; and now that the draft of the 
League of Nations is before the world and the great 
project for abolishing war has, in the common phrase, 
turned the corner, there was everything to be said for 
laying down the basis quite frankly without more delay. 
The irritation expressed in Germany has proceeded on 
the assumption that the Allies are for the first time 
taking the power to dictate what peace they like, 
whether Germany likes it or not. But, as Herr Erzberger 
has pointed out to his fellow-countrymen, that power 
was taken on November 11th; the new changes do 
not alter the balance; their true effect is to benefit 
both sides by accelerating the return from military to 
civil life. 
* * * 

Of course there is keen regret among many, probably 
the majority, of Germans at the check placed upon 
their Eastern adventure, and dismay at those terms— 
for instance, the surrender of merchantmen—which 
foreshadow penalties to be inflicted at the peace. But 
here, too, if they do not yet realise how they stand in 
the world’s eyes, it is well that it should be broken to 
them. Their national deliberations at Weimar will be 
ali the more fruitful if the future of their country and 
of Europe is clearly recognised. Meanwhile the Peace 
Conference pursues its course, reaching provisional 
settlements in a growing number of inter-Allied contro- 
versies; and but for the deplorable wounding of M. 
Clemenceau on Wednesday might be regarded as having 





done a good week. The French Premier’s advanced 
age makes it unfortunately difficult to gauge his pros- 
pects; but he has been one of the most indispensable 
figures at the Conference, and his absence will delay 
it pro tanto. Strange that a young man of 28, out- 
wardly unimportant, should thus have been able to 
hold up the urgent business of the entire world ! 


* * cd 


We wish we heard better reports of the executive 
work of the Associated Powers. They still show a 
strange and baneful incapacity for combined action. 
A very bad example is their failure and delay in relieving 
the economic necessities of countries so manifestly 
entitled to their best help as Belgium and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Belgium was left by the Germans 
without machinery, without raw materials, and 
without food. She is still without the first two; 
her workmen remain workless, and food is at 
famine prices. The resulting misery and discontent 
at Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent and Liége is not at all to 
the Allies’ credit. Czecho-Slovakia is in much the 
same plight; and Prague is only kept from collapsing 
into Anarchism and chaos by the strong sense of 
national duty with which Czech patriotism has been 
able to inspire the majority of its citizens. 


* * * 


Russian news is scanty. The Red Army, under 
Trotsky, is conducting a general offensive in Esthonia, 
and appears to have taken Hainash, on the Gulf of Riga. 
The American Government has decided to withdraw, 
at the earliest possible moment, its forces in North 
Russia, which number five thousand men. Kieff is 
being disputed with the Bolsheviks, but its fate is still 
uncertain. Lenin and Trotsky are reported to te 
quarrelling over their attitude towards the Powers, the 
former favouring the acceptance of any further invita- 
tion to confer. Meanwhile, our Press is full of horrible 
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stories about Bolshevik atrocities. Eleven Archbishops 
are reported to have been executed, bourgeois women 
to have been requisitioned for troops, and great play 
is being made with stories (now, in fact, old) as to the 
Bolshevik attitude towards marriage. These came 
up at question-time in the House on Thursday. Mr. 
Harmsworth stated that the Saratoff decree recently 
published had very likely been published elsewhere, 
and that in some cases “an attempt to enforce it” 
had been made. It had not been definitely ascertained 
whether it was issued by the Bolshevik Council or the 
Anarchist body. There is here a multiple uncertainty. 
It is not known who has issued such a decrce, or where 
it has been issued; and as for its enforcement, all that 
can be said is that somebody unspecified has attempted 
to enforce it. We suggest that these disgusting charges 
should be better established before they are made, 
with the implication, in any case unwarranted, that the 
Bolshevik Government is involved. We are reminded 
of the German corpse-factory. 


* * * 


We do not say that no fanatic group in any Russian 
town could ever have drawn up the monstrous provi- 
sions which have been displayed before us. But we 
do refuse to believe, without evidence which nobody 
has yet pretended to offer, either that the Bolshevik 
Government officially endorses these proposals or that, 
even if it did, any population in Europe would take the 
slightest notice of them. Women, we are told, have 
been “ nationalised,” and any man who wishes for a 
woman can seize her, women over twenty-one being 
given the “corresponding” (though, it would seem, 
incompatible) right of selecting the men they want. 
We know very little about the People’s Russian Informa- 
tion Bureau which our police have now raided and sup- 
pressed for some undisclosed reason. But we think it 
right to say that one of the last actions of this Bureau 
was to stigmatise the reports in question as grotesque. 
They are traced to an alleged decree issued by the 
Bolsheviks of Vladimir, the date of publication of which 
has not been given, and to allegations in the New 
Europe about the Soviet of Hoolinsky, which town is 
stated not to exist. ‘The origin of these fables 
can be traced to Maxim Gorky’s paper, the Novaya 
Zhin, which was at one time a violent and unscrupulous 
opponent of the Soviets, though Gorky has since 
recanted. In the early summer of 1918 the 
Novaya Zhin republished an article written by a 
woman on freer sexual relationships which had been 
published by the ‘ Isvestija,’ or news, of a small 
local Soviet at Viadimir, in a far Eastern province.” 
The article was merely an expression of personal 
opinion, but the actual law as to marriage and parentage 
passed by the Soviet Government for all Russia differs 
little from our own, save that it gives illegitimate 
children the same claim on their parents as legitimate 
children. Civil marriage is absolutely obligatory, and 
an ecclesiastical marriage in addition is an affair resting 
with the individuals concerned. We are aware that 
there has been a terror, and we hold no brief for the 
Bolsheviks ; but we know enough of the temper and 
methods of our Press not to take scarifying stories at 
their face value until there is far more confirmation of 
them than we usually get, or can get, concerning’ what 
happens in Soviet Russia. 


We greatly regret the death of Sir Mark Sykes, 
one of the few outstanding personalities in the dullest 
House of Commons ever known since the days of 
Simon de Montfort, and a self-styled Tory whose 
Toryism was compatible with remarkably enlightened 
views about the abolition of politieal and economic 
abuses. A man of his sense, courage, originality, 
humour and knowledge would have been very valuable, 
in spite of the resolve which we believe he had made 
not to take office, chiefly on account of his adhesion 
to the Catholic faith. His death is nowhere more 
sincerely mourned than in Ireland. During the last 
days of the late Parliament, at a time when even 
Liberal sympathisers were fast becoming alienated 
from Ireland, Sir Mark Sykes again and again proved 
himself her loyal friend. He was one, and perhaps the 
ablest of a little group of members of all parties, who 
used to meet weekly in a private room at the House to 
discuss the Irish situation. They differed about many 
things, but they were united in the belief that the Irish 
question would only be settled on a basis of self-govern- 
ment. Sir Mark’s intimate knowledge of the Ottoman 
Empire was displayed in his first speech in the House 
of Commons : he understood men as well as machinery. 


* * * 


We refer elsewhere to the demands of the miners 
and to the measures which, in our opinion, it is 
imperative should be taken if anything like a permanent 
settlement is to be achieved. As we write, the men’s 
leaders have just been conferring with Mr. Lloyd 
George at Downing Street. Mr. George is reported to 
have offered a Royal Commission (or its equivalent) 
to inquire into hours and wages, and report not later 
than March 31st. The offer will be considered by the 
Federation ; but the strike ballots, which are going 
strongly in favour of direct action, will follow their 
course. With miners a strike ballot normally means 
a strike, and we doubt whether this grave dislocation 
of our system can be avoided by anything short of 


nationalisation. 
* a * 


The Government proposals for improvement of the 
House of Commons procedure have stirred up so much 
resentment and criticism among old members and new 
as actually to have created, for the moment, something 
like a ‘‘ Coalition Opposition.” These proposals, in 
fact, bear the three stigmata that we are coming to 
recognise as characteristic of all Mr. Lloyd George's 
plans of reconstruction. They are hastily extemporised 
to meet one urgent need, without regard for the harm 
that they do to the organisation. They ignore the 
recommendations of the Committees that have been 
considering the subject, and the advice of constitu- 
tional experts. They fail to take into account other 
important requirements, away from which the attention 
of the War Cabinet has been temporarily diverted. 


* ak * 


This is not good social building. The procedure 
proposals seek merely to cut down the opportunities 
for debate in the House, without limiting speeches in 
length, without diminishing the wasteful pedantries 
that no Labour Party would endure for a minute, and 
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without making more rational the hours of the sessions 
—almost entirely by reducing the opportunities for 
criticising the Government and for the ventilation of 
grievances. But the proposals as to Standing Com- 
mittees neither increase the control over the Estimates, 
as urged by Mr. Samuel’s Committee on National 
Expenditure, nor yet the control over the departmental 
execution of policy, on which the Labour Party, in 
common with others desirous of rehabilitating the House 
of Commons in authority, has vainly insisted. Yet 
this might have been to some extent achieved by no 
greater change than making each of the six Standing 
Committees permanently responsible for a prescribed 
class of subjects, and allowing it to appoint three 
sub-committees to maintain a continuous scrutiny of 
the departmental administration, of the annual esti- 
mates connected with it, and of all Bills relating to the 
subject-matter. The fact is that the last thing that 
Ministers desire is to increase either the authority or 
the usefulness of the House of Commons. Yet this 
is the alternative to the Bolshevism at which they 
shudder. 


* * * 


Somebody in authority has suddenly decided on the 
resuscitation of the “‘ War Aims” Committee, which 
down to November last was spending something like 
a thousand pounds per week out of the Votes of Credit 
in an energetic but not particularly efficient propaganda 
of the Government’s “ War Aims” in the various 
industrial districts. As soon as hostilities ceased and the 
General Election was decided on, the whole organisation 
was stopped, and the Committee was wound up. Now 
this “ National Propaganda” is instantly to begin 
again; this time not on “ War Aims,” but (as we 
gather) on “ the need for industrial unity,” the suicidal 
nature of demands for rises in wages or shortening of 
hours, the folly of strikes when what is required is 
increased production, and the importance of “ loyalty 
to Trade Union constitutions and executives.’’ As 
suggested by some of the spokesmen of the Federation of 
British Industries, the British working-class is now, 
under the guise of the “* economic and financial condition 
of the country,” to be “ taught Political Economy,” 
of an approved pattern, at the public expense. We 
regard this as a very sinister move, and as a grave 
blunder. The “ War Aims” propaganda went to the 
verge of what is permissible in Government interference 
in matters of controversy. For Government lecturers 
to go about telling the workmen not to strike, for 
Government pamphlets to explain why the employers 
cannot possibly do with smaller profits, or landlords 
with lower rents or royalties, for Government propa- 
ganda to promulgate Government versions of the ethics 
of profiteering, the public advantage of the existence 
of millionaires, the uses of a landed gentry, and so on— 
all at the cost of the extravagantly high duties on tea 
and sugar, beer and tobacco that are being kept on, 
as it will be said, after hostilities have ceased, in order 
to pay for such propaganda, will not lessen “* Labour 
unrest.’” We venture to hope that the project will be 
peremptorily stopped and disavowed. 

* * * 
An Irish correspondent writes: We in Ireland are 


still waiting for some declaration of the Cabinet’s 
Irish policy. The capital question of self-govern- 





ment apart, there are half a dozen urgent matters 
in regard to which we have so far only negative state- 
ments. The political prisoners are not to be released, 
though the Leader of the House is unable to explain 
on what grounds (case of invasion or military emergency 
arising out of the war) they are still detained. Ireland 
is not to be included either in the Bill for the creation 
of a Ministry of Health or in the Housing Bill. The 
out-of-work donations are not to be given hence- 
forward except to certain specified classes of persons— 
a measure probably justified, for gross abuses had 
undoubtedly occurred—but we are still without in- 
formation as to Ireland’s share in the general plans 
for demobilisation and reconstruction. Many weeks 
ago a Director-General of Demobilisation in Ireland 
was appointed; but his department has never been 
constituted, and appears likely to be still-born. An 
interim arrangement is hinted at, under which certain 
existing Departments are to provide employment 
and perhaps land for discharged soldiers; but of any 
comprehensive scheme for dealing with social and 
economic problems as a whole we have as yet no tidings. 
Yet these problems are at least as urgent here as on 
the other side of the Channel. If health legislation is 
needed in Great Britain, where during recent years 
there has been a great improvement in the general 
public health, how much more in Ireland, where, as the 
Registrar-General told us the other day, the mortality 
returns are no better than those of fifty years ago. 


* * > 


As for housing—anyone who has ever passed through 
the side streets and squares on the north bank of the 
river must be painfully conscious of the ghastly squalor 
and misery in which the poorer citizens of Dublin are 
compelled to live. As long ago as February, 1914, 
a Departmental Committee reported that in Dublin 
alone provision should be made immediately to re- 
house 27,000 families, or (in round figures) 125,000 
persons—that is to say, over 40 per cent. of the whole 
population. For this purpose it was proposed to build 
14,000 new cottages on the outskirts of the city, and to 
remodel 38,803 existing tenement houses. In 1917 
the Chief Engineering Institution of the Local Govern- 
ment Board reported to the Chief Secretary that, 
owing to further dilapidation of the older houses, the 
closing of others, and the growth of population, another 
2,500 new houses were required (over and above those 
already mentioned). When I add that, according to 
this expert witness, 16,500 houses if built with a density 
of twenty per acre (about double the density recom- 
mended) “* would completely fill Hyde Park and Regent's 
Park, London,” and that the rates in Dublin are already 
between 15s. and 16s. in the pound, it will be realised 
that the task is beyond the powers of the municipal 
authorities. Outside Dublin the condition of affairs 
is almost as serious. I believe that for Ireland as a 
whole some 60,000 new houses are urgently needed. 
To the credit of the much-abused Irish Government 
it must be added that it is many months since a detailed 
housing scheme was forwarded to Whitehall. It is thus 
quite dishonest to suggest—as did Mr. Bonar Law the 
other day—that if Ireland is prejudiced by delay in 
dealing with this matter it is because she has lagged 
behind Great Britain in the preparation of plans. 
The fault lies elsewhere. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
LEAGUE 


HE enthusiast may find room for disappointment 
and the expert for criticism in the draft of 
the League which President Wilson laid on 
the table of the Peace Conference. Dr. Nicholas 

Murray ‘Butler, for instance, says that it “is as clumsy a 
bit of workmanship as the history of international agree- 
ments affords. ... Volubility and diffuseness, as well as 
bad arrangement, make it hard to read and difficult to 
understand.” It would be quite easy to pick expert 
holes in these twenty-six Articles. Yet those who have, 
as we have, for the last four years fought for the idea 
of a League and tried to work out its problems, may 
with some reason begin with a word of congratulation 
to themselves and recognition for the statesmen at 
the Peace Conference. In reading this draft Treaty 
we would ask the critic to look back, not four or three 
or two, but even one year ago and try to remember the 
attitude of Allied statesmen towards 2 League of Nations. 
They accepted it “in principle,” but if you had placed 
this document before them and asked them for their 
signatures, they would have told you, with some sharp- 
ness, that you were asking them to put their names to 
a large piece of a pacifist, if not pro-German, millennium. 
Only those who have had the misfortune to study with 
minuteness the international documents of the last 
hundred years and the interminable proceedings of 
the Hague Conferences can realise how far the world 
of diplomacy and statesmanship has moved in the last 
twelve months. There are at any rate in this Treaty 
the makings of a real League of Nations, and even if, 
as is still possible, they and it do not materialise, 
this document is and will remain “on record”; it 
is inconceivable that the world will ever go back to 
the international systems and conceptions of 1914. 

The chief points in which, under President Wilson’s 
firm encouragement, the world’s statesmen have taken 
their leap into “‘ Utopianism ”’ may usefully be mentioned. 
They have accepted the idea of the League as the 
governing principle in international relations. They 
have accepted the primary obligation to submit all 
disputes to specified methods of pacific settlement 
before resorting to force of arms. They have given 
up the right of a nation to declare war at all if its 
opponent accepts the award or decision of the organ 
of the League which inquires into disputes (Article 12). 
This provision, it may be remarked, makes a pretty 
big hole in the old conception of the absolute sovereignty 
of the independent, sovereign State; it is difficult 
to imagine it being accepted by Bismarck, or the late 
Baron Marschall, or a great many of the statesmen 
who sat at The Hague in 1899 and 1907. Further, the 
world of nations is bound to enforce the use of the 
machinery of pacific settlement and to unite in 
———s every and any nation to comply with the 
fundamental obligations of the League. The limitation 
of armaments by international authority is accepted 
—another hole in the tattered garment of sovereignty— 
an international Commission on armaments is to be 
created, and the principle that private manufacture 
of armaments be abolished is accepted. Secret diplomacy 
is er condemned, and the publication and registra- 
tion of all international conventions is required to give 
them validity. The principle advocated, we believe for 
the first time, nearly four years ago in these columns, of 
a reconsideration of Treaties which may be alleged to 
have become obsolete is embodied in Article 24; Finally, 
a completely new conception of the trusteeship of the 
world of nations over the non-adult races of Asia and 
Africa is substituted for the old system of individual 
ownership and economic exploitation. 

All these are, we repeat, solid achievements. It 
must have required a very considerable amount of 


tact and firmness, as well as four years of war, to bring 
many of the statesmen now in Paris up to and over 
some of these international fences. And it is well to 
remember that although it is extremely difficult to 
jump the fences in the great steeplechase of human 
progress, it is even more difficult, once you are over 
them, to jump back again. There will, no doubt, 
be many gallant attempts to crawl back over, under, 
or through this fence which Mr. Wilson has induced 
his whole string of Allied Nations to negotiate in Paris. 
We do not believe they will be successful. The great 
race for the League has begun, and though there are 
still some nasty places ahead, and the handicaps are 
many, there now can be no return to the starting-point. 

The draft Treaty is laid upon the Conference table 
for discussion, criticism, and amendment. There is 
no doubt that, while it embodies some excellent inter- 
national principles, it is also, in detail, open to serious 
criticism. One of its chief faults can, however, be 
easily amended. Dr. Butler’s complaints are, for 
instance, justified, for it is formally an unsatisfactory 
instrument. It is a mistake to think that formal 
defects in international conventions are unimportant. 
It is essential that a document of this importance, 
creating as it does obligations which are vital to the 
peace and progress of the world, should be clear and 
unambiguous. Part of the ambiguity is probably 
due to the fact that some provisions must contain a 
compromise between two conflicting views. But a 
compromise which results in ambiguity is no compromise 
at all, and the world has suffered far more than it 
perhaps realises by this fatal international habit of 
trying to conciliate two opposed views by drafting a 
clause which may be interpreted in more than one way. 
It is to be hoped that before the Treaty is passed by 
the Plenary Conference every Article and every sentence 
in every Article will be redrafted simply, clearly, and 
unambiguously. 

The point in which the draft is chiefly open to 
criticism has not, so far as we have seen, been noticed. 
The Commission responsible for it has followed the 
practice, so often now adopted in national Parliaments, 
of producing the skeleton of a Bill and leaving it to 
some other body or authority to fill in the details. 
Indeed, this draft Treaty, as it stands, can hardly be 
said to create a League of Nations. It sets up the 
scaffolding of a League and of an international system ; 
it does not even make it clear who is to lay the bricks 
and put up the building. There is, for instance, nothing 
to J ond in the document itself whether the League 
is really to be a League of Nations or only a partial 
League of some nations ranged against others. The 
decision upon this vital question will depend, apparently, 
partly on the Allied Great Powers, who still have to 
decide upon the Protocol of Nations who are to be 
invited to join the League, and partly upon the League’s 
Body of Delegates. 

The Article dealing with Admission of New Members 
is, we conjecture, the result of a compromise. In 
other words, it has not really been decided yet who 
are and who are not to be admitted to the League. 
But this has had very important effects upon the pro- 
posed Constitut.on. The powers of the two organs of 
the League, the Body of Delegates and the Executive 
Council, are by no means clearly defined; but it is 

robable that almost all power will be retained in the 

nds of the Executive Council. Now, on that Council 
the Allied Great Powers are in a substantial majority. 
Suppose, for a moment, during the next twelve months, 
a stable Government is created over the whole of a 
federated Russia. Such a Russia would be one of the 
greatest of the Great Powers; and it is inconceivable 
that she should come into the League on an equality 
with Siam, but in a position of considerable inferiority 
to Italy and Japan. But that apparently is what 
would happen under this Convention. The fact is, that 
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the existing relations between the nations of the world, 
e.g., between this country and Russia, are abnormal and 
temporary ; yet the Constitution of the League, in its 
most important aspect, has been built up and fixed as 
though these relations were normal and permanent. 
This short-sighted view might well wreck the whole 
conception of the League, for no League of this kind 
can possibly be effective and durable which does not 
embrace all the Great Powers, or which does not treat 
its members with absolute impartiality and justice. 


THE COAL CRISIS, AND HOW 
TO MEET IT 


HERE is only one way out of the coal crisis, 
and the sooner Mr. Lloyd George—for there 
is no other Government in the country—makes 
up his mind to take this course the better for 

the nation. The Miners’ Federation, undoubtedly speak- 
ing in the name of an overwhelming majority of the million 
mineworkers—one-twelfth of the whole community— 
asks, in the most constitutional way, for three things, 
in which these men are themselves vitally concerned ; 
a shortening of their working hours, an increase in their 
remuneration, and the elimination of the private 
profit-maker from the industry by which they live. 
It is admitted on all hands, by the Government and by 
public opinion generally, that a shortening of hours, 
already conceded for the railway service, the engineering 
and shipbuilding industry, and many smaller trades, 
cannot be withheld from the underground workers. 
It is Lord Leverhulme himself who has suggested a 
six hour day. The Government, which apparently 
never dreamt of spontaneously remedying the griev- 
ances, immediately admitted, when the question was 
forced on its attention, that some increase in wages 
was due. The third request, that for the Nationalisation 
of the Coal Supply, seems to have taken the Government, 
as it has taken public opinion, quite unawares ; but it 
ought to have been the most obvious of all. For more 
than seven years the Miners’ Federation has been asking 
for this reform, passing resolutions at Conferences, 
going on deputations to Ministers, pressing the pro- 
posal through the Trades Union Congress, and the 
Labour Party have been putting it in election addresses. 
As long ago as 1912 the Federation ordered a Bill 
to be drafted for the complete nationalisation of the 
mines, which, with annotations and explanations 
by the legal draftsman, was regularly published and 
widely circulated.* More than two years ago an elaborate 
examination of the whole problem was published in 
cheap form, including a description of the absurdly 
inefficient arrangements by which the nation gets its coal, 
and the various sections of capitalists, their profits, 
with a precise and detailed plan of reform under national 
and municipal administration.t This has gained a 
wide circulation. Yet the newspapers gave no atten- 
tion to the subject. Neither the Board of Trade in peace 
nor the Coal Controller in war would heed it. The House 
of Commons has for years failed to find an oppor- 
tunity to discuss it. At the last General Election, 
in more than four hundred constituencies, comprising 
two-thirds of Great Britain, one candidate at least, 
and occasionally two or three, supported nationalisation. 
Yet during the whole decade in which this movement 
has been gathering way among the miners, whilst the 
public ownership of coal-mines has been extending, 
not only in Germany, Austro-Hungary, Sweden, Russia, 
Holland and Serbia, but also in New Zealand and 
Victoria, neither the Home Office nor the Board of 
Trade has been permitted to give us a report upon the 


* The Nationalisation of the Mines Bill. By H. H. Slesser. (Fabian 





Tract No. 171.) The Fabian Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, S.W. 1. 1d. 


t The Nationalisation of the Coal Supply. B 
n . By the Labour Research 
Department. The Fabian Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, S.W. 1. 1s. net. 





proposal. (The same might be said of the issue of 
railway nationalisation.) The Miners’ Federation, fail- 
ing to gain attention in any other way—it cannot be 
said that this one-twelfth of the nation has been im- 
patient—resolved to ballot its members as to giving 
the formal notices to withdraw their labour next 
month. This at last secured the ear of the nation. 
It has even gained the attention of the Woolsack. Last 
Tuesday the new Lord Chancellor appealed to the 
miners in his best jury manner. “ He would say to the 
miners, Trust the Government, trust your fellow- 
countrymen ; if you can point to one remediable wrong, 
it shall be remedied. If your case is that others are in 
receipt of more than their share of the products of the 
mine, that can be weighed and examined at the Con- 
ference to which we invite you.”’ But such fatuousness, 
after years of neglect, was too much even for the Times. 
In its first editorial on Wednesday it ignored “ F. E.,” 
and told the Government plainly that “the principle 
of nationalisation ’’ must be instantly conceded, andought 
to have been conceded as soon as asked for, together 
with a “ readjustment ” of hours and whatever increase 
of wages the industry can bear ; and only after this con- 
cession could the necessary inquiry be undertaken 
for working out the details. It is humiliating to the 
nation that it should have taken the menace of a strike 
to produce this result ; it reveals once more the paralysis 
of will of those to whom we entrust the function of 
government ; it is discreditable to the Departments 
responsible for thinking about and administering the 
coal supply that we have had, during the whole of the 
past decade, no public investigation into, or at least no 
published report on the subject. But humiliating and 
discreditable as all this is to us as a nation, the only way 
out, as the Times rightly insists, is, without further 
parley, to admit that the Miners’ Federation is right ; 
and “concede the principle” of the nationalisation of 
the coal supply. 

We have already found intolerable in war the chaos, 
the confusion and the waste involved in private enter- 
prise in the coal supply. The coalowners used up need- 
lessly so much of our transport, and blocked, with 
their privately-owned trucks, so much of our railways, 
that the administration had, at last, to be unified. 
For nearly two years the 3,800 coal-pits, belonging to 
the 1,500 colliery companies which organise our coal 
supply, have been worked under the directions and 
practically for the account of the Government, under a 
complicated system of “ control” by which the com- 
panies are virtually guaranteed their pre-war profits ; 
their output, trade, and prices are regulated; their 
products and their coal-trucks are “ pooled ’’ and used 
to the common advantage; and they are allowed to 
receive over and above the pre-war standard (but 
free of Income Tax and Excess Profits Duty) only 5 per 
cent. of any surplus profit that may be made by the 
trade as a whole. Yet so great was the profiteering during 
the first two years of war that the Stock Exchange 
value of all the coal-mines, which is estimated to have 
been less than £150,000,000 in 1913, may now possibly 
amount to half as much again. The Government has 
come to no decision, it is believed, about handing 
back the mines to their legal owners. It seems absurd 
that this measure of unification should be undone. 
Yet we could never stand a national monopoly in 
private hands. The importance to the new Minister 
of Ways and Communications (who will need for the 
Government railways 20 million tons a year); to the 
Admiralty and other Departments, and to the Local 
Authorities, who together need even more ; and to the 
Minister responsible for the new super-power stations 
for the salle generation of electricity, of being free 
from the menace of an advance in the price of coal 
imposed by a capitalist combination is obvious even toa 
Coalition Cabinet and a capitalist House of Commons. One 
great advantage of completely unified administration 
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would be the possibility of ensuring, with a standing 
public store of coal at every railway station in- the 
kingdom, for the absolute continuity of working at 
each pit, irrespective of casual fluctuations of demand. 
Another would be the public insistence on the universal 
adoption, not only of the most efficient arrangements 
for working the coal—many of the collieries being 
deplorably behindhand in their mechanical appliances— 
but also of a more effective prevention of accidents. 
It cannot be necessary that two hundred men and 
boys should be seriously injured (a few killed) every 
day throughout the year by falls of side or roof; or that 
an average of two men should be killed every day by 
shaft accidents. Each year there are more people 
seriously hurt in our coal-mines than there were through- 
out the whole of the Dardanelles expedition in 1915. 
The householder would find his advantage, if the 
Minister for Mines is boldly ingenious in his business, in 
a fixed price for household coal, as invariable as the 
postage stamp, and (as might easily be arranged) 
absolutely uniform at every railway station in Great 
Britain. The “ pound a ton” uniform standard price 
which the Fabian Society was promising us on the 
1913 figures might possibly now have to be doubled. 
But even at that its uniformity, its certainty, and its 
invariability would be a boon. 

The miners’ hours of work are a puzzle to the public, 
which believed that it had conceded a statutory eight- 
hour day in 1908. We forget that Lord St. Aldwyn, 
at the last minute, at the instigation of the colliery 
owners, seized the Government by the throat, when 
there were only a few more days left of the Session, 
and got the House of Lords to insert an amendment 
providing that both “ winding times ” should be outside 
the statutory working day. Moreover, the eight hours 
is reckoned from the moment the last man in the shift 
leaves the surface to the moment the first man steps 
out of the cage when the shift re-emerges. The com- 
bination of these two “ jokers’ in the law makes the 
actual day below ground a good deal more than eight 
hours. It is said to average nearly nine ; and very often 
to amount to as much as nine and a half hours. Plainly, 
the miners.are much more entitled to the nominal six- 
hour day (which might really be seven hours from 
bank to bank on an average), than the other workers 
for whom Lord Leverhulme asks it. 

There remains the question of wages. About this 
there is no end to the misleading statements. When we 
are reminded of the startling earnings of the hewers 
in a single week, we are not told (a) that these earnings 
are often those of two or more men together ; (b) that 
there are deductions for explosives, lamps, tools, &c., 
varying from district to district ; and (c) that it is seldom 
possible for a hewer to average more than 270 days in a 
year (apart from any voluntary “ absenteeism ’’), 
Moreover, about half the men in and about the mine 
are not hewers, and receive on an average only half the 
earnings of these. It is doubtful whether the average 
net earnings per mine-worker in 1914 exceeded £80 
per annum. They have since been approximately 
doubled in rate per shift, and very slightly increased 
by more continuous working. But the Lancashire hewer 
who -received 10s. per shift in June, 1914, is, we are 
authoritatively told, now getting only 18s. 10d. per 
shift—a rise in money wages of less than 90 per cent. 
The cost of living, so the current Labour Gazette informs 
the miners, among others, has in that time risen by 120 
per cent. The Lancashire trimmer who, in June, 
1914, was getting 6s. 4d..per shift is now receiving 
10s. 9d., a rise of less than 70 per cent. to meet an increase 
in the cost of living officially recorded as 120 per cent. 
The wage details vary in different districts, but it is 
plain that the impression that miners’ earnings have 
gone up prodigiously will not survive investigation. 
It is doubtful whether, measured in commodities, 
they have risen at all, 


But the Lord Chancellor, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, made one offer to the miners that they would do 
well to accept, and to incorporate in their own demands. 
He offers to have an investigation into whether “ others 
are in receipt of more than their share of the products of 
the mine.” The Miners’ Federation should certainly 
hold the Government to this. It would be a most 
illuminating inquiry. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
OPPONENTS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN AMERICA] 


\ \ 7 HEN, in the middle of December, Mr. Wilson 
sailed from New York, it would have been 
hard to find a single citizen of the United 
States prepared for the adventure as it has since de- 
veloped. The President was to make a brief visit to 
Europe; it was doubtful whether he would be able to 
remain beyond the formal opening of the Peace Confer- 
ence; in any case, his absence from the White House 
would of necessity be confined within:the narrowest 
limits. Such was the general opinion in America. 
But Mr. Wilson has been away for more than two 
months, and he lands at Boston, as these lines appear 
in print, apparently with the intention of making a 
stay in his own country to be reckoned by days rather 
than weeks before returning to Paris. The Briton 
unacquainted with Transatlantic tradition cannot fully 
comprehend the average American’s feeling as he 
watches that tradition’s overthrow, for it is the simple 
truth that no party in our conservative England would 
or could seek to invest a political practice with the 
sanctity attaching to it in the United States. But 
Mr. Wilson has created many precedents, for the most 
part with success. And it is conceivable that in this 
most audacious of all—the declaration that the President 
of the oldest of the great Republics should not be a 
prisoner in its capital—he may be supported by the 
majority of his fellow citizens and justified by posterity. 
None the less, however, must the enterprise be con- 
sidered risky. Mr. Wilson, for instance, may discover 
that the lengthening of his stay was a mistake: that 
much of what had been gained through the wonderful 
fervour of the welcome given to him by the European 
peoples has since been lost by the course of events in 
Paris. But whether this is so or not, as regards the 
mass of the American public, we cannot at present tell. 
What we do know is that he has to meet the opposition 
of certain sections and leaders whose hostility has taken 
very decided forms. It may be well to state as clearly 
as possible what these are. 

We must put first the straight party antagonism of 
the Republicans, which, since the election of last Novem- 
ber, has been displayed without disguise. The Repub- 
lican leaders accused Mr. Wilson of breaking the party 
truce by his election appeal. That appeal lacked the 
distinctive Wilsonian note, and it was certainly less 
skilful as a tactical move than, say, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
first campaign speech to the Liberal opposition. But 
most dispassionate outsiders would probably say that 
the President had been practically driven, by the 
fury of his Republican opponents on the eve of the 
armistice, to remind the electorate that he was the head 
of a democratic Administration and was in need of 
definite support. All Chief Magistrates must brace 
themselves to meet this kind of fury, more especially 
if they have enjoyed the honour of re-election—as every 
second-term President since George Washington has 
been made to understand. If at the moment Mr. 
Wilson’s measure of chastisement seems to some people 
exceptional, they may be assured that their impression 
is mistaken: Washington and Lincoln knew more 
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bitterness of this kind than Mr. Wilson is ever likely 
to know. What makes the present attacks so peculiarly 
disturbing is, of course, the extreme gravity of the world 
situation. Here, for example, is Mr. J. M. Beck, the 
New York lawyer who, during the early months of the 
war, produced an effective piece of pro-Allies propa- 
ganda in the book called The Evidence in the Case. 
Speaking on February 12th (Lincoln’s birthday) 
before the Republican Club in New York, Mr. Beck 
accused the President of going on, in defiance of the 
express mandate of the American people given in the 
last election, “ pledging the country as far as he can 
to policies which are subversive of all the pillars of the 
American Government, and which set at naught its 
most sacred traditions as expressed in Washington's 
farewell address.” This is almost the gentlest passage 
of Mr. Beck’s speech as summarised in the cables, a 
speech which reached its climax in the call, “* Back to 
the Constitution ; back to the policy of Washington ! ” 
So likewise says Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, while 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, proclaims that the country is tired of Mr. 
Wilson’s rhetoric and demands plain speaking. 

In all these declarations there is, for the European 
peoples, at least one point of the greatest interest, 
and it is a point of unmistakable contradiction. We 
put aside, naturally, the Republican criticism of Mr. 
Wilson’s personal attitude and method, as illustrated in 
his playing a lone hand and ignoring of the Senate in 
foreign affairs: that is a matter in which the European 
observer is anxious not to meddle. But here is the 
point for us. Opponents of Mr. Wilson’s international 
policy such as Senator Lodge and Mr. Beck were 
deeply distressed by American neutrality. They were 
convinced that the rightful place of the United States 
was in the war. That is to say, they took the view that 
a country in the position of the United States must 
be prepared to take upon itself a full share of the 
burden of public law and right. But how is that 
position, deliberately taken during a world war, to be 
reconciled with the old conception of isolation, implied 
in the demand for a return to the policy of George 
Washington ? Some prominent Republicans, such as 
Mr. Taft and Mr. C. E. Hughes, escape the dilemma of 
Senator Lodge and his followers, for to them the neces- 
sity of the League of Nations is paramount. But they 
are a small minority of their party. The majority of 
the Republicans, in so far as they are vocal, merely 
refuse to see in Woodrow Wilson the great leader, the 
inspired international statesman, to whom the multi- 
tudes in Europe have given so remarkable a recog- 
nition. 

It is impossible to say at the present stage whether 
Mr. Wilson, returning to America with the covenant of 
the League of Nations, will find his hardest opponents 
in the hard-shell Republicans, so many of whom in the 
eastern States are directly conscious of Europe, or in 
those large sections of opinion which are, for regional 
and traditional reasons, strongly against a change in 
the foreign policy of the United States. Their spokes- 
men in the Senate may be Republicans, like Borah of 
Idaho or Poindexter of the Far West. The political 
label is of no account ; it is the political consciousness 
that counts. Senator Lodge does not need to be 
informed that the world has been transformed since 
the year of the historic farewell address; but the fact 
is often not completely realised by a senator from the 
central prairies or the Pacific slope, or the communities 
they represent. For them, as one of their number put 


it a short time ago, the covenant of the League means the 
maintenance of international mercenaries for the carry- 
ing on of wars in which the American people have no 
imaginable interest; while, in relation to the only 
group of international problems to which their news- 
papers have given any large amount of attention, 


The 


it means the surrender of the Monroe Doctrine. 





plain American states that Doctrine to himself in just 
one way : if the United States is drawn into the national 
and international affairs of Europe, there will be nothing 
to prevent European Powers, single-handed or in concert, 
from meddling in the affairs of the Latin-American 
countries. And to the average American, if there is 
any one thing clear in the region of international 
politics, it is that any such interference would be 
intolerable. 

Mr. Wilson, of course, is fully aware of all this. And, 
while his direct and immediate opponents are those of 
the Republican party, he knows that the party of which 
he is the leader is, by tradition and habit of thought, 
even less disposed for the abandonment of isolation 
than are the sections which followed Mr. Roosevelt 
and now have to be content with Senator Lodge or 
Mr. Beck as spokesman. Inevitably the Presi- 
dent’s return home starts a number of immensely 
interesting questions. For example: Has the extra- 
ordinarily good Press which he has enjoyed during these 
two months, through the tone of the Paris despatches, 
materially lessened the hostility to his presence in 
Europe, or materially served the education of America 
in regard to the great issues with which Mr. Wilson is 
identified ? Will Congress, which has in some degree 
asserted itself of late and is so soon to be changed in 
political colour, respond in the future as in the past to 
the compelling force of the master hand? Will the 
Senate, insisting on its constitutional right as an 
integral part of the treaty-making power of the United 
States, insist upon reviewing the entire Covenant and 
amending or rejecting it? As the negotiations develop, 
and the character of the peace settlements is disclosed, 
is it at all likely that President Wilson, acting definitely 
with, or in detachment from, the public opinion of 
America, may take a stand in opposition to Britain, 
France or Italy, or all combined? Or is there any 
probability that the fact and form of the great Covenant 
may be used to induce Mr. Wilson to consent to a set 
of terms for Europe, to which, but for the Covenant, 
he might have felt compelled to offer strenuous resist- 
ance? To these and many other questions answers 
will be provided in due course, and before any of them 
have been definitely framed, Europe will have the 
opportunity of seeing in America the first-fruits of the 
Presidential adventure which is destined to change the 
course of history. 


THE GREAT CHARTER OF THE 
IGNORED PEOPLES 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


MMEASURABLE as is, all along the line, the stride to 
I new platforms of statesmanship exhibited in the 
League of Nations Covenant, those who have closely 
pursued the idea of the “‘ League ” and have been in touch 
with the chances and changes of its progress into accepted 
form may well feel that the most remarkable feature of all 
is the axiom which it adopts and ratifies for control of the 
dealings of colonising Powers with “ peoples not yet able to 
stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world.” “‘ The well-being and development of such 
peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation, and securities for the 
performance of this trust should be embodied in the Constitution 
of the League.” 

Mr. Balfour, when he announced that England would not 
consent to the restitution of Germany’s colonies, proclaimed, 
with characteristic moderation, if indeed one might not say 
some irony, of statement, that British Imperialism did not 
‘aim at the oppression or exploitation of subject peoples.” 
In an article on ‘‘ The Repartition of Africa,” in the January 
Contemporary Review, Sir Sydney Olivier has shown in detail 
how, notwithstanding this pious absence of intention on the 
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part of official British Imperialism, its expansions—and far 
more so those of some other Powers—always had, in fact, 
produced exploitations and oppressions, except in those few 
instances in which they had been undertaken not for eco- 
nomic advantage, but definitely for the purpose of protecting 
native peoples. Not even so humanely literate a politician 
as Mr. Balfour dared publicly propound that the sole justifi- 
cation, the sole allowable positive motive of Imperial expan- 
sion, should be the interest of the natives. 

When Mr. Walter Long was placed in the Colonial Office— 
on grounds of precisely the same character as those on which 
he has now been placed elsewhere, namely, that, like the 
child in The Wild Duck, he “‘must be somewhere ’’—it was 
quickly perceived by all who were brought into contact with 
that Department, as, for instance, in connection with the 
question of native land rights in Rhodesia, that the boot 
was, at any rate for the time being, very much on the other 
leg. So far indeed from the British Government regarding 
itself as a trustee for natives, it had already, when the Crown 
was challenging the claims of the British South Africa Com- 
pany to ownership of the lands of Rhodesia, entirely ignored 
the natives’ claims, allowed the Chartered Company to 
obstruct the preparation of their case and left them and their 
friends to bear the whole of the costs incurred in preparing 
and pleading it before the Privy Council. And when the 
Crown had been declared to be titular owner, and the Colonial 
Office was challenged to do its duty on behalf of the Crown 
in the interests of the natives, who are being treated as 
tenants at will, subject to substantial rents to the Chartered 
Company and taxes to the Administration, Mr. Long’s 
reply was that any rights of the natives must be left to be 
dealt with by the Company, it being the established Ad- 
ministration, and that unless Capital got its due encourage- 
ment British African territories could not be “developed.” 
Moreover, in order to enable differential protection (at the 
expense of native producers) to be given to British trade, 
West African Governors had, in November last, been sud- 
denly and simultaneously inspired to bring into operation 
those export duties on palm-kernels which Mr. Bonar Law 
had, on the previous attempt to establish them, in deference 
to the protests then made, withdrawn. This step had now 
to be taken in order that there might be duties ‘ actually in 
existence’ on which the Governments could grant pre- 
ference, as Mr. Long had promised they should, without 
after the Peace Settlement imposing any new ones, as Mr. 
Lloyd George had promised they should not. So that when 
the Dissolution impended the Local Legislatures were 
summoned to frame their Bills and sit quickly. 

With Mr. Balfour content with the disclaiming of evil 
intention, and Mr. Long convincedly and conscientiously 
reactionary in matters concerning the interests of the native 
peoples, those who had been fighting ever since the period 
of the scramble for Africa to get the principle of Trusteeship 
for the natives established as the paramount warrant of 
sovereignty in such territories, might well have feared that 
they would get but little backing from our own representa- 
tives against the vociferations of Mr. Hughes, Mr. Bot- 
tomley and the Morning Post claiming crudely the spoils 
for the victors. But when it appeared that Mr. Lloyd 
George had deemed it worth while to pay the price of so 
preposterous a translation of the indestructible Mr. Long as 
the foisting of him upon the Navy in order to get rid of 
him from the Colonial Office—where it must have become 
obvious that from the point of view of the principles of the 
League of Nations he was almost as impossible as Mr. 
Hughes himself would have been—it looked as if things 
might be going right after all, and as if Mr. George had 
really decided to stake his money, as well as his compli- 
ments, on Mr. Wilson’s horse. 

Mr. Wilson (in a passage of his speech on the Covenant 
which the Times with a curious eclecticism omitted from its 
report) left no ambiguity as to what the words we have 
quoted were to be taken by the Conference to mean. He 
made himself extraordinarily explicit, took his cue from 





Mr. Balfour’s half-hearted disclaimer, and thus restated the 
positive policy of the League : 

We are done with the annexations of helpless people, meant, in 
some instances, by some Powers to be used merely for exploitation. 
We recognise in the most solemn manner that the helpless and 
undeveloped peoples of the world, being in that condition, put an 
obligation upon us 40 look after their interests primarily before we use 
them for our interest, and that in all cases of this sort hereafter 
it shall be the duty of the League to see that nations who are assigned as 
the tutors, advisers, and directors of those people shall look to their 
interest and development before looking to the interests and material 
desires of the mandatory nation itself. 


We are not just now discovering our sympathy for these people 
and our interest inthem. We are simply expressing it, for it has long 
been felt, and in the administration of affairs of more than one of the 
great States represented here—so far as I know, of all great States 
that are represented here—that the humane impulse has already 
expressed itself in their dealings with their colonies, whose peoples 
were yet at a low stage of civilisation. 


This is not the discovery of a principle. It is the universal appli- 
cation of a principle. It is the agreement of great nations which 
have tried to live by these standards in their separate administrations, 
to unite in seeing that their common force and their common thought 
and intelligence are lent to this great and humane enterprise. 


Mr. Wilson evidently knew very well what he was about 
when he took care to say all that, and more besides, on this 
particular Article 19—to be more precise in dotting its i’s 
and crossing its t’s than those of any other, and specially to 
preface it by saying that it had been the subject of careful 
discussions and that the decision reached was unanimous. 
His preamble must be recorded as part of the instrument, for 
the terms of the Article itself are entirely general and vague ; 
they remind one disquietingly of the formulas of the Berlin 
Act and the Brussels Convention, which, indeed, they do 
little more than reproduce. 

They make the same stipulations for “ conditions that will 
guarantee freedom of conscience and religion,’ which may 
well strike the irreverent secular mind conversant with 
African or Polynesian sociology as a rather comical bit of 
eyewash—a fragment of the old diplomatic or even Papal 
tradition as to what natives chiefly needed ; they stipulate 
for “ the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, the 
arms traffic and the liquor traffic,” words which as they 
stand would mean nothing, but which, read together with 
Mr. Wilson’s preamble, will require that labour shall not be 
impressed, by corvée, taxation, or indenture, into the service 
of the capitalism of the mandatory State. 

... “And will also secure equal opportunities for the 
trade and commerce of other members of the League ”’ 
. . . that is, the “Open Door,” without differentiation: a 
stipulation which, it cannot be too often insisted, is a 
primary essential for the protection of the natives against 
exploitation, quite independently of its equity as between 
the traders and manufacturers of the civilised nations. 

President Wilson’s words—the Great Charter of ignored 
and despised peoples—should be inscribed on tablets of 
bronze on the wall of every Government House in every 
tutelary community throughout the world. The League, 
too, must—and, of course, will—have its permanent organ, 
a committee or council, to frame in precise terms those 
provisions with regard to labour and native land rights 
which will be necessary to give effect to that repudiation of 
slavery which the League undertakes to enforce. Moreover, 
it still has to be seen to that the principles to which the re- 
presentatives of the consenting nations have unanimously 
committed their Governments as those to be observed by the 
Mandatories to whom the late German colonies are en- 
trusted shall be—as without the most impudent perfidy 
and hypocrisy they cannot fail to be—forthwith accepted 
and given effect to by all those nations in the territories they 
already control independently of any external mandate. 
There cannot be emancipation into the rule of the Charter 
for the natives of the former German colonies only, whilst 
the scandals of the labour traffic in Portuguese African 
territory and in the New Hebrides are diplomatically 
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winked at ; nor can we say “‘ Have done ”’ with the governing 
of Damaraland or the Cameroons for the profit of the con- 
trolling Power, and not primarily for that of their peoples, 
whilst the land and the peoples of Rhodesia are governed, 
not merely for the interests of, but actually by, a commercial 
company, which appoints its own chief Land Agent to 
“ represent ” the natives on the committee set up to 
consider the question of Native Land Reserves. 

No! We and the other nations that have divided the 
uncivilised world must have the grace to avail ourselves of 
President Wilson’s benevolent hint that the Covenant of the 
League enables us to put into practice what we have all in 
our hearts been longing for years to do. We too must pre- 
pare to furnish those annual reports of stewardship that are 
to be rendered to the Executive of the League by the new 
Mandatories and, if necessary on the appeal of our Subjects, 


to accept advice and correction from that Court of 


Humanity. 


ON BEING A MEMBER OF THE 
GENERAL PUBLIC 
"TO we is only one safe test by which one can tell 


whether or not one is a member of the general 

public. A member of the general public is almost 
invariably a person with a grievance. His grievance, 
however, is not an individual grievance against a relation 
or an employer. It is a sort of epidemic grievance, and is 
directed chiefly against people he hardly knows—’bus- 
conductors, waiters, beef magnates, engine-drivers, and 
people in general. It was as a member of the general 
public that one felt furious a couple of years ago when one 
had to stand in a queue for potatoes. As an individual 
one probably went without potatoes and, like a Boy Scout, 
kept on smiling. But, in so far as one did so, one ceased 
to be a member of the general public. To belong to the 
general public, you have to go about in a cloud of gloom 
like an oppressed nation. You have to feel at once rebellious 
and helpless. You are a victim, and can never be anything 
but a victim. As an elector, you may bring pressure to 
bear on a Member of Parliament. As a trade unionist, 
you may strike and bring confusion into an entire State. 
But as a member of the general public, you can do nothing 
but groan and grouse and grieve. Luckily, no one is ever 
a member of the general public all the time. It is a person- 
ality that one assumes and throws off several times in the 
day. Thus, the landlord who gives you notice to quit 
because the house shortage has enabled him to add twenty 
pounds to the rent is not a member of the general public 
at the moment at which he decides to get rid of you. On 
the contrary, he is perfectly cheerful. Later in the day, 
however, he discovers that his coal has run out, and an 
inquiry over the telephone brings him the answer that no 
more can be delivered for at least a fortnight. Straightway 
your genial rent-raiser becomes a different person. He is 
transformed into a member of the general public in the 
twinkling of an eye. He scowls, he blasphemes, he almost 
turns Radical. He reads sympathetically about the priva- 
tions of the poor. Any man who is short of coal he regards 
as a friend. It is not for nothing that we all carry in our 
heads phrases about “ companions in misfortune” and a 
fellow-feeling that ‘“‘ makes us wondrous kind.” The 
general public is simply a general companionship in mis- 
fortune. Let the misfortune vanish, and the companion- 
ship will vanish too. Suppose, for instance, another 
message reaches our rent-raiser to say that there has been 
a mistake, and that a quarter of a ton is being sent round 
to him within an hour. At once the day brightens. He 
tells himself that, all things considered, the Coal Controller 
has performed wonders of organisation during a most diffi- 
cult period. If his wife has been able to buy a cartload of 
blocks of wood as well, his faith in the Coalition as the best 


of all possible Governments is fully restored As he smokes 
his cigar later in the evening by the side of a blazing fire, 
he does not hunt through the columns of his Evening 
Standard for paragraphs about consumers’ grievances. 
Coal-consumers’ grievances especially do not stand out 
from the page as they did an hour or two earlier. He can 
now read of these things as an entertainment. They have 
hecome gossip to while away a well-fed hour, and flurry his 
«ood temper no more than tittle-tattle about an earthquake 
in the South Seas. What has happened to the man? 
Whither has fled his boiling rages--he who a few hours ago 
could have torn a Cabinet Minister limb from limb or eaten 
an O.B.E. in his fury ? What is the secret of his trans- 
formation ? Well, the secret is simple enough. It is this. 
Having got his coal, he is no longer a member of the general 
public. 

Occasionally we read an article in a newspaper declaring 
that the general public is being “ bled on all hands,”’ and 
that it must now begin to organise itself. It is an attractive 
suggestion, and the general public always applauds the 
paper that makes it. It is an entirely meaningless sugges- 
tion, however. Anyone who thinks for a moment must 
realise that the general public can never organise itself, for 
the simple reason that there is no such thing as the general 
public. We are a floating population, all of us leading 
double lives. The boot-seller becomes a member of the 
general public in so far as he is a banana-eater, a beer- 
drinker, a traveller on "buses. The banana-seller becomes 
a member of the general public in so far as he wears boots, 
ete. If one were to go out and try to get members for a 
General Public Defence League, one could scarcely find in 
all London a single person with the necessary qualifications 
for membership. The first man one would question might 
fill one for a time with hope. He would denounce the 
engine-drivers as rascals; he would swear at the gas 
company ; he would tell you how abominably he had been 
treated by a waiter ; he would complain of the income-tax ; 
he would declare that the soles of boots nowadays soak up 
the rain like blotting-paper. Certainly he would join the 
League; it was the sort of thing he had always thought 
somebody ought to start. You would then ask him to be 
good enough to fill up a membership form, giving his name 
and address, and trade or profession. When, coming to 
the latter, he would write down “ grocer,”’ you would shout 
“Stop!” and snatch the paper away from him. 
“ Profiteer |!’ you would shriek. ‘‘ Why, you are one of 
the very rascals the general public needs to organise itself 
against.” He will stare at you dumbfounded, insulted, 
inclined to argue. Do not argue with him, however. It 
would be a waste of time. He will never understand. 
Your hopes will rise again when you meet another man who 
expresses the wish that all the grocers and manufacturers 
were put in a bag and sunk to the bottom of the sea. No 
one but a genuine member of the general public. you feel. 
could hate large groups of his fellow-creatures with enthu- 
siasm. Alas! you have only to inquire for a moment 
longer to find that the man drives an engine on the Central 
London Railway. And the rest of your search will be as 
fruitless of results. You will find that everybody you meet 
is not only not a member of the general public, but is actually 
an enemy of the general public. He belongs to some 
privileged class—whether he is a lawyer, a panel-doctor or an 
annuitant—which at a crisis is prepared to sacrifice the 
interests of the general public to its own. Hence, during 
a strike, when we hear people talking about the necessity 
of safeguarding the interests of the general public, we are 
always a little sceptical. We want to ask them what reason 
they have for thinking that they rather than the strikers 
are the general public. The truth is, during the incon- 
veniences of a strike, every man becomes a sort of Louis XIV.., 
who takes as his motto: ‘‘ The general public, c’est moi ! "’ 
That is the secret of the hold the general public has on our 
affections and imaginations. 

For ourselves, we have often wondered whether the genera! 
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public was ourselves and therefore the thing we loved, or 
whether it was other people and therefore the thing we felt 
impelled to criticise severely. When one is trying to get 
on to a ’bus, for instance, at a crowded hour of the day, 
30 per cent. of the people are polite and would not kick or 
maim you if it could possibly be avoided, while the other 
70 per cent. bite, scratch, and kick with complete reckless- 
ness of the lives and limbs of their neighbours. Which of 
these two classes counts as the general public? It is 
certainly against the 70 per cent. that one is conscious of a 
grievance. One automatically says to oneself that the 
general public should be protected against the manners of 
such boors and barbarians. On the other hand, some 
logician will come forward and protest that the boors and 
barbarians are the general public itself. It may be replied 
that it is the 30 per cent. who have the greatest grievance 
in that they are elbowed and jostled and trampled upon, 
and that they are the general public in virtue of their 
grievance. But we doubt whether before the law the 
claim of any minority to be regarded as the general public 
would be allowed to stand. In the result, if one does not 
put a rein on one’s moods, one will find oneself in the end 
coming to hate not only grocers, *bus-conductors, butchers, 
bakers, doctors, landlords, engine-drivers, miners, restaurant- 
proprietors, taxi-drivers, politicians, and domestic servants, 
but the general public itself. That is a parlous condition 
to get into. One will become as bitter as Juvenal, and 
begin actually to enjoy one’s bitterness. We admit that a 
cup of war-time coffee in a restaurant makes us sympathise 
with the most obscene passages in Juvenal, and when we 
find a chop-house raising the prices of its wine 400 per cent. 
above pre-war charges, we are ready to believe everything 
that Swift said about humanity in The Voyage to the 
Houyhnhnms. ‘Truly, there are enough grievances meeting 
us at every turn in these days to constitute a thousand 
general publics. That, perhaps, is the chief trouble. There 
are too many general publics. Every grievance has a general 
public of its own. And all the general publics hate each 
other and fight each other instead of uniting against the 
common enemy. There will be no hope for the genera] 
publics until they amalgamate into one general public which 
thinks all the time—or as much of the time as is possible 
to human beings—in terms of national interests, not in 
terms of personal grievances. If this were done, it would 
be impossible for a Government to filch from us our national 
factories and national shipyards while the various general 
publics were busy sulking about railway-servants, grocers, 
coal-merchants, and bad manners on the *buses. Educa- 
tion, national ownership, public spirit and the principle of 
equality—these would quickly put an end to all our griev- 
ances, and we can have them on the day on which all the 
general publics unite into a single body. The general 
public might then even elect a Parliament. It has never 
done so yet. At election times, the statesmen divide us 
into people with different interests and different grievances, 
and a month after the poll it is invariably discovered that, 
whosoever voted, the general public did not. That is one 
of the paradoxes of democracy. Until democracy puts an 
end to the paradox, there will be no real democracy. 


OBSERVATIONS 


T is being said that Labour is angry with Mr. Lloyd 
George because at the celebrated doping séance 
which took place at the War Office between the 

present Prime Minister and the Labour Party on December 
7th, 1916, he definitely promised the nationalisation of 
mines, railways and shipping—and now he wants to argue 
about it! True, that on December 7th, 1916, Mr. Lloyd 
George was fighting for his life, and that he had either to 
win the Labour Party or perish! True, that Mr. Lloyd 
George did convey to his ingenuous hearers the clear 
impression of a promise of nationalisation! Members rushed 
away elated from the meeting with the cry : ‘‘ He has given 


us our whole programme!” But Mr. Lloyd George is never 
more adroit than when fighting for his life. What he 
actually did say to the Labour representatives heaven only 
now knows. What he is reported to have said is as follows : 
‘“‘ As regards mines, there is only one solution, and that is 
that the State should take over control of the mines. On 
this question, however, I shall have to discuss further with 
my colleagues. The control of the mines should be 
nationalised as far as possible. There would be no question 
of profiting at the expense of the general public ; the profits 
would be reckoned on a pre-war basis. Personally, I am 
strongly in favour of the same line being taken with shipping. 
. . . As regards shipping profits, Mr. Bonar Law and 
three or four of my colleagues are strongly in favour of 
railway and mine terms being applied to shipping.” Mr. 
Lloyd George may or may not have corrected the proofs of 
the speech. Politicians usually do take this precaution. 
Anyhow, the sole thing that stands against him is the 
recorded report. And acareful study of it, phrase by phrase, 
discloses the fact that it promises nothing and indeed 


means nothing—nothing whatever. And yet people are 
going about asserting that statesmanship is in a decline, 
* * * 


The well-boomed official volume, The Outbreak of the 
War of 1914-1918, by Professor Oman, is a fresh wonderful 
example of official publishing methods. In spite of continual 
protests against the absurdity ,of the format it is issued in 
folio—showing that the Stationery Office still lives in the 
fifteenth century. Why should the book be issued in folio ? 
Folio is both the height and the breadth of inconvenience to 
the reader, and any ordinary publisher who published 
ordinary works in folio would probably be put into a lunatic 
asylum by vote of the Publishers’ Association. The obstinacy 
of the Stationery Office in this matter of format is worse than 
lunatic—it is idiotic. The book has other and graver 
defects, for which both the author and the Government are 
to blame. I am not qualified to discuss most of them, but I 
am qualified to animadvert upon the various misprints, and 
I venture to foresee a general agreement that Professor 
Oman was not the right man for the work. 

* * * 


Lord Jellicoe’s book has probably made a new publishing 
record. It is issued at a guinea and a half. Five thousand 
copies were printed, and the first edition was exhausted in 
three days. 

* * * 


Mr. Arthur Bourchier has this week revived the “ agitation” 
(as it is certain to be called) for Sunday theatres. For 
myself, I am in favour of Sunday theatres. I accept Mr. 
Bourchier’s description of the present illegality of Sunday 
performances as ‘a stupid survival of the darkest form of 
Puritanism.” Sunday cinemas have squelched all the 
stock arguments against Sunday theatres, and Mr. Bourchier 
scores effectively when he points out that the other Sunday 
Scandal, which he could not play at the Strand Theatre, was 
given on the film across the road. Here my agreement with 
Mr. Bourchier ends. He wants to have the theatre open on 
Sundays, but to stipulate that plays performed on Sundays 
shall not be performed on weekdays. He sees in this 
device a chance for reviving “ serious and intellectual ” 
drama. He thinks that managers “‘ would risk, for a run 
of a few Sundays, experimental productions upon which 
they could never depend to fill their theatres eight or nine 
times a week.” I don’t. Nor do I assent to Mr. Bourchier’s 
assumption that managers exist who are hungering to pro- 
duce “‘ serious ” plays, but are prevented from doing so by 
the dearth of theatres. I recall, for example, the recently- 
concluded joint management of the Haymarket Theatre, 
which had a free hand if ever a management had, and which 
produced three plays, none of which had the slightest interest 
for intelligent people. In my opinion, the main reason why 
plays for intelligent people are not produced,is that such 
plays are not written. I have personally taken a hand in 
a search for these fabled plays which are alleged to be 
awaiting production, and I have not yet come across them 
in any quantity worth talking about. Mr. Bourchier’s 
notions, however, are decidedly more in accordance with 
the tendency of human nature than CanongAdderley’s. 
Canon Adderley would agree to Sunday plays if they are 
serious, but he suggests that the Sabbath should begin 
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about 7 p.m. on Saturday and end about 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
He sees here a device for getting people to bed early on 
Saturday, and to getting them to morning service on 
Sunday. Holy simplicity ! 

* * * 


A question was duly asked in the House about the destruc- 
tion of Rops’ etchings, to which I referred a fortnight ago. 
The Postmaster-General admitted all the facts, and stated 
that he would do nothing to alter the system which permitted 
the highly-cultivated human products of our public schools 
to destroy at their own caprice the works of genius. How- 
ever, the present exposure has probably accomplished some 

, for even anonymous officials hate to be made ridiculous 
in the public eye. 
* * * 


Many people regarded Mark Sykes as naive in character. 
But then many people cannot appreciate the fact that sin- 
cerity does not necessarily involve naiveté. If Mark Sykes 
had an ingenuous air—and he had—he at any rate said 
fewer foolish things than the great majority of reputedly 
wise and subtle men. His very amusing caricatures were 
alone proof enough that he was not naive. Nor can I agree 
for a moment with the general verdict, including his own, 
that he was a Tory. If, holding exactly the views he did 
hold, he had been born the son of John Smith instead of the 
son of Tatton Sykes, nobody would have dreamed of calling 
him a Tory. In all essentials he was an advanced Radical. 
Your typical Tory is a railway director (witness the state of 
steam transport). Nothing further from a railway director 
than Mark Sykes could easily be imagined. His Catholicism 
prejudiced him with the average M.P., and naturally there 
were some earnest and tedious politicians who maintained 
in their hearts that a man of such exceeding personal charm 
ought always to be watched with suspicion. Mark Sykes 
was an admirable raconteur, especially of Turkish stories in 
which imperfect French and English mingled. But he was 
not, as some would assert, the finest raconteur in London. 
I faney that all who have heard him at the top of his form 
would agree that the finest raconteur in London is Mr. 
Frederick Norton, composer of the music of Chu Chin Chow. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


AFFORESTATION 
To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMAn. 

Srr,—Your correspondents who write defending the Forestry 
Committee’s Reconstruction proposals fail to understand what 
is really at issue or its fundamental importance. No one ques- 
tions the need for a large scheme of national afforestation for 
this country ; it is the method by which it is to be carried out 
that is at issue. On a right decision will depend the ultimate 
success or failure of national afforestation. 

The Committee’s proposals are most useful from a purely 
technical point of view, but do not go to the root.of the difficulty 
and are consequently incomplete and unpractical. Their Report 
repeatedly points out that they have centred their attention on 
the war problem—how this country can provide a sufficiency 
of timber to carry us through a three years’ war, say, fifty or 
sixty years ahead. They do not attempt to deal with the social 
problem which must more and more be faced—how afforestation 
may really be made a means of substantially improving the con- 
ditions of our rural population and securing the permanent 
interest of the nation in the enterprise. It is evident from the 
Report that they would fain avoid the difficulty that has faced 
us for years past of wedging this new enterprise into our rural 
economy between the vested interests of owners and larger 
occupiers of the land and the interests of the workers, whether 
now on the land or to be brought there. The Committee’s pro- 
posal that afforestation should be regarded as a Munitions De- 
partment administered by highly paid technical experts with 
purely technical aims and without any Parliamentary or other 
popular control or concern shows clearly that they have seen the 
difficult problems ahead, but do not like to face up tothem. It is 
useless to try to evade them in this way, and the attempt will 
result in failure and waste of the nation’s money. 

In Scotland we have had an interesting object-lesson in an 
attempt at national afforestation on such methods as the Com- 
mittee propose, and one that is not encouraging. Some twelve 
years ago leading Scottish arboriculturists prevailed on the 





Government to carry out a national afforestation experiment on 
@ considerable scale. Much Highland land was then for sale, 
and the Office of Woods and Forests, after careful inquiry, pur- 
chased a large estate in Argyllshire (Inverliever) for the purpose. 
It has been administered ever since as a forestry area in accord- 
ance with a carefully prepared scheme, and a large extent of the 
land has been planted under the most skilled technical guidance. 
Indeed, for a number of years it has been under the control and 
supervision of the principal expert member of the new Forest 
Authority. For the first few years great public interest was 
taken in the scheme, but that interest has gradually evaporated, 
and it is seldom mentioned now—almost forgotten, and why ? 
The technical work at Inverliever is said to be first-rate ; money 
has been poured out far beyond what was expected to be neces- 
sary. The trees are said to be growing well, and useful experi- 
ments were made from time to time. The scheme is apparently 
carrying out the main purposes the Forestry Committee seeks 
now to achieve, but the reason why it is of no interest in Scotland 
is that the scheme, as carried out, possesses little or no social 
character. In place of making the settlement of the workers a 
main purpose the labour employed has been largely imported, 
and though admirable arrangements were made for the accom- 
modation of the men employed from time to time, they have been 
given no permanent interest in the industry. If, on the other 
hand, the scheme had been started in close association with the 
agricultural industry of the locality, and workers permanently 
** settled ’” with suitable housing and agricultural land, there can 
be no question that it would have appealed to popular interest 
and would probably have proved a very valuable demonstration 
of what afforestation can do for the welfare of the country and 
would have led to other similar enterprises elsewhere, as was 
hoped would be the result. As it is, even our purely technical 
sylviculturists realise the scheme has not been a success, though 
few of them perceive why. 

It is the want of a true perception of this problem that is 
mainly responsible for the unsatisfying nature of the Forestry 
Committee’s proposals, and the reason why any attempt to carry 
them out by this new Forestry Authority will result in a serious 
misapplication of public money. If afforestation is to succeed 
in this country, it must from the start enter into the rural life of 
our people and be closely attached to agricultural industry and 
interests. Even the Forestry Committee admit that nature 
intended the two to be closely associated. Forestry cannot be 
administered apart from agriculture—particularly in this 
country, where agricultural and forest land will always be closely 
intermixed.—Yours, etc., SCOTSMAN. 

February 10th. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your last week’s issue “* A Schoolmaster”’ says that 
under the Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 1918, a master must 
have taught in a school admitting ** nominated (presumably free) 
boys.” This is nowhere stated in the Act ; “ recognised service,” 
which qualifies for the receipt of a pension, is indeed described 
as “service in the capacity of a teacher in a grant-aided school,” 
and a grant can only be earned by a school receiving a number of 
scholars from elementary schools ; but also as service in a school, 
* which— 

“(a) is not conducted for private profit ; 

“(b) is open to inspection by the Board, and is shown to the 

satisfaction of the Board to be efficient ; and 

‘*(c) is unable out of its own resources to maintain a satisfactory 

pensions scheme.” 

It is reasonable that the Treasury should refuse to grant pensions 
to teachers in schools of whose efficiency it is not assured, owing 
to their refusal to submit to inspection, 

The only hardship is to assistants in “ schools run for private 
profit,’ who, debarred all their lives from any great share of the 
* profit,” are cut off from State support in their old age. The 
moral is for the future to avoid service in such schools.—Y ours, etc., 

MARGARET CuRTIS, 


“ 


121 Church Street, 
Lower Edmonton, N. 9. 
February 17th. 


MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE 
To the Editor of Taz NEW STATESMAN. 
Srr,—I beg to point out to your correspondent, C. Margaret 
Alderman, that in her efforts to reduce the infant mortality she 
is making a step in the wrong direction. In these democratic 
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days, when great things are expected from below upwards, her 
Prussian supervision from above downwards of mothers and babies 
will certainly be rejected. In Glasgew, from where I write, there 
has been manifesting itself lately a growing opposition to nurses 
(trained or untrained) intruding into the homes of working-class 
mothers. People are beginning to see (if they never saw it before) 
that no Health Visitor or Government official can make up forthe 
natural instinct and the proverbial love of the child’s mother. 
What is wanted to cure present ills is not a Ministry of Health 
(did not someone in authority call this lately a Ministry of 
Disease ?), but decent homes and a sufficient income. Then 
mothers will give free training to spinster nurses.—Yours, etc., 
JoHN McQuILian. 


ROPS 


To the Editor of Tot NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—I should be grateful if you would allow me to suggest 
that the case against the destruction of private property in transit 
through the post does not need the assumption that Rops was 
“one of the greatest modern etchers.”” I do not know who the 
** bureaucratic vandal” is, but he is an excellent critic. If the 
etchings in question had belonged to me they would certainly 
have gone straight into the fire—not so much for their mild and 
witless indecency, as for their miserable poverty as works of art. 
If the raison détre of his whole output had not been timidly 
pornographic, Rops would by now have been entirely forgotten. 
—Yours, etc., WALTER SICKERT. 

[It is evident that “Sardonyx” and Mr. Sickert do not agree. 
—Ep. N.S.] 


TIMBER FOR HOUSE-BUILDING 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—In about a twelvemonth from now our national building 
schemes should be matured. 

But will there be ready for us the bricks and mortar and the 
timber? The timber to be properly seasoned should be cut 
now. There is probably sufficient for our local needs in the wood- 
lands now mainly used for preserving game. If this were taken 
over by the nation at a fair price, and rationed out to each 
village and town, middlemen’s profits might be saved. Any 
scheme for this purpose should be carried through without delay, 
as the house famine is constantly increasing, and useful wood is 
dear, while it must be felled in cold weather.—Yours, etc., 

HERBERT A. Day. 

Woodhurst, Norwich. 


Miscellany 
DEATH 


1. 


‘ ), y HEN I am dead a few poor souls shall grieve 
As I grieved for my brother long ago. 
Scarce did my eyes grow dim 
I had forgotten him ; 
I was far-off hearing the spring winds blow, 
And many summers burned 
When, though still reeling with my eyes aflame, 
I heard that faded name 
Whispered one Spring amid the hurrying world 
From which, years gone, he turned. 


2. 
I looked up at my windows and I saw 
The trees, thin spectres sucked forth by the moon. 
The air was very still 
Above a distant hill; 
It was the hour of night’s full silver moon. 
“*O art thou then my brother?” my soul cried; 
And all the pale stars down bright rivers wept 
As my heart sadly crept 
About the empty hills, bathed in that light 
That lapped him when he died. 


3. 

Ah! it was cold, so cold do I not know 

How dead my heart on that remembered day. 
Clear in a far-away place 
I see his delicate face 

Just as he called me from my solitary play, 
Giving into my hands a tiny tree. 

We planted it in the dark, blossomless ground 
Gravely, without a sound, 

Then back I went and left him standing by 
His birthday gift to me. 


4. 


In that far land perchance it quietly grows 

Drinking the rain, making a pleasant shade ; 
Birds in its branches fly 
Out of the fathomless sky 

Where worlds of circling light arise and fade. 
Blindly it quivers in the bright flood of day 

Or drowned in multitudinous shouts of rain 
Glooms o’er the dark-veiled plain— 

Buried below, the ghost that’s in his bones 
Dreams in the sodden clay. 


5. 
And, while he faded, drunk with beauty’s eyes, 
I kissed bright girls and laughed deep in dumb trees, 
hat stared fixt in the air 
Like madmen in despair. 
Gaped up from earth with the escaping breeze 
I saw earth’s exaltation slowly creep 
Out of their myriad sky-embracing veins. 
I laughed along the lanes 
Meeting Death riding in from the hollow seas 
Through black-wreathed woods asleep. 
6. 
I laughed, I swaggered on the cold hard ground— 
Through the grey air trembled a falling wave— 
“Thou’rt pale, O Death!” I cried, 
Mocking him in my pride ; 
And passing I dreamed not of that lonely grave, 
But of leaf-maidens whose pale, moonlike hands 
Above the tree-foam waved in the icy air, 
Sweeping with shining hair 
Through the green-tinted sky, one moment fled 
Out of immortal lands. 


~ 


‘. 
One windless Autumn night the Moon came out 
In a white sea of cloud, a field of snow 
In darkness shaped of trees. 
I sank upon my knees 
And watched her shining, from the small wood below— 
Faintly Death flickered in an owl’s far ery— 
We floated soundless in the great gulf of space 
Her light upon my face— 
Immortal, shining in that dark wood I knelt 
And knew I could not die. 


8. 
And knew I could not die—O Death, didst thou 
Heed my vain glory, standing pale by thy dead? 
There is a spirit who grieves 
Amid earth’s dying leaves; 
Was’t thou that wept beside my brother's bed ? 
For I did never mourn nor heed at all 
Him passing on his temporal elm-wood bier; 
I never shed a tear. 
The drooping sky spread grey-winged through my soul, 
While stones and earth did fall. 
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9. 
That sound rings down the years—lI hear it yet— 
All earthly life’s a winding funeral, 
And though I never wept, 
But into the dark coach stept, 
Dreaming by night to answer the blood’s sweet call, 
She who stood there, high-breasted, with small, 
wise lips, 
And gave me wine to drink and bread to eat, 
Has not more steadfast feet, 
But fades from my arms as fade from mariners’ eyes 
The sea’s most beauteous ships. 


10. 
The trees and hills of earth were once as close 
As my own brother, they are becoming dreams 
And shadows in my eyes ; 
More dimly lies 
Guaya deep in my soul, the coastline gleams 
Faintly along the darkening crystalline seas. 
Glimmering and lovely still, ‘twill one day go; 
The surging dark will flow 
Over my hopes and joys, and blot out all 
The hills and skies and trees. 


zi. 
I shall look up one night and see the Moon 
For the last time shining above the hills, 
And thou, silent, wilt ride 
Over the dark hillside. 
Twill be, perchance, the time of the daffodils— 
‘** How come those bright immortals in the woods ? 
Their joy being young, didst thou not drag them all 
Into dark graves ere Fail.” 
Shall life flash thus at me, wondering, as I go 
To thy deep solitudes ? 
12. 
There is a figure with a down-turned torch 
Carved on a pillar in an olden time, 
A calm and lovely boy 
Who comes not to destroy 
But to lead age back to its golden prime. 
Thus did an antique sculptor draw thee, Death, 
With smooth and beauteous brow and faint sweet smile, 
Not haggard, gaunt and vile, 
And thou perhaps art thus to whom men may, 
Unvexed, give up their breath. 


13. 
But in my soul thou sittest like a dream 
Among earth’s mountains by her dim-coloured seas, 
A wild unearthly Shape 
In thy dark-glimmering cape, 
Piping a tune of wavering melodies, 
Thou sittest ay, thou sittest at the feast 
Of my brief life among earth’s bright-wreathed flowers, 
Staining the dancing hours 
With sombre gleams until, abrupt, thou risest 


And all, at once, is ceased. 
W. J. Turner. 


Drama 
UNCLE SAM 


RESIDENT WILSON is, we know, a constant theatre- 
goer. At the close of this play he rose in his box 
and made a little speech. I am told he scatters 

these testimonials pretty freely, but on this occasion 
he spoke most emphatically. He said—but his words can 
be read on the programmes at the Haymarket Theatre. 
He had evidently been moved, and I do not wonder at it. 


Uncle Sam is a play which might work in anyone the handle 
of the pump of tears—except, of course, those who refuse 
to be moved by anything which is not art. Uncle Sam is 
certainly not a work of art, but it is a remarkably efficient 
piece of mechanism. Even while my eyes were dimmed 
I could see the very pulse of the machine. 

Whatever brevity may be to wit, it is certainly the soul of 
pathos: the authors of Uncle Sam understood this. Humour, 
on the other hand, is cumulative in its effect, and that they 
alsounderstood. To pierce us first with the needle of pathos 
and draw after it a long thread of fun is the surest way of 
keeping the sensibilities of large audiences alive till the drop 
of the curtain. The fun may be good or only so-so ; that is 
comparatively unimportant. The important thing is to 
time the change of mood exactly right. At this the authors 
showed themselves most adroit. Of course, the pathos 
must be natural and vivid; in this case it was, and more 
than the dramatists ever put into those scenes was brought 
out by the delicacy of acting. Mr. Lang, in the part of 
Karl Pfeiffer, was superlatively excellent. Pfeiffer is one of 
the two German-American citizens whose different attitudes 
towards the war provide the theme of the play. They are 
old friends—the daughter of the one is engaged to the son 
of the other—and they quarrel over the war perpetually in a 
Potash and Perlmutter fashion. Now, there is something 
affecting in this kind of situation even by itself. It warms 
the heart and prepares the way for sentiment to see two 
men abusing each other recklessly, and yet remaining 
inseparable and tenderly loyal. It is exhilarating to watch 
the exchange of blows between friends which leave no 
sears. It gives one a feeling that men are really warm- 
hearted ; that life is, after all, easy and jolly, and 
the world a place where good people never lose each other, 
and where, as in the works of Dickens, friends, in this life, 
never part. But this element in the story is not the source 
of the pathos, only of the fun. What I wish to point out 
is that it is the kind of fun that modulates easily into pathos 
and prepares one for it. The pathos lies in the character of 
old Pfeiffer and the fact that unknown to him his son has 
enlisted in the American army. Pfeiffer is one of those 
simple-hearted, stormy-tempered, incorrigibly romantic 
Germans of the Fichte school—the sort to whom the war 
seemed a death-struggle between heroes and hucksters, who 
could exclaim with a minimum of histrionic exaggeration 
that the German fears the Almighty but none other, and 
whose intellectual masters from Hegel onwards have imbued 
with the idea that the kingdom of Prussia is synonymous 
with the Kingdom of God, in the service of which the indi- 
vidual alone finds the meaning of life. Son, wife and friend 
have all found it impossible to tell this tender-hearted, 
violent old man, to whom stories of German aggression or 
atrocities are obvious lies, that his son is going to fight his 
own race. But it cannot be kept from him any longer. 
His son has been ordered to France at short notice, and 
comes home to say good-bye. He arrives. His father must 
not see him first in uniform. Then a typical bit of farce 
is introduced—Mrs. Pfeiffer hides her husband’s trousers 
to give them time to consult, That device fails. The old 
man is so delighted to see his son that for the moment he 
only sees his face. Then as his hands slide down from the 
embrace, he becomes aware of the uniform. What’s this ! 
He has been deceived, and ina tempestuous passion he rushes 
out of his home where he has been betrayed. Next morning 
he comes back, and father and son have a talk together. 
This is moving, really moving, and the climax of the play. 
Neither can convince the other; each suffers for the other. 
What follows is uninteresting. Old Karl’s opinions are 
changed by the sinking of the transport in which his son 
is shipped. He burns the portraits of the Kaiser and 
Hindenburg and believes in Huns. The boy, of course, is 
unexpectedly saved, and the spy who had employed the 
money unwittingly subscribed by Old Karl for such purposes 
as sinking transports is outwitted and caught. 

Desmonn MacCartuy, 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AM one of those who can never help reading any odd 
I piece of printed paper which comes into their hands 

accidentally. For instance, odd sheets which 
shroud parcels sent by booksellers or publishers ; fragments 
found amid the seaweed, straw, wood, bottles and corks 
on a beach ; and pieces impaled by my stick when I am out 
walking. Such a piece of jetsam came my way this week. 
I sent to the little shop at the corner for some loose cigarettes. 
They came back wrapped up in one page of a list sent out 
to newsagents by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent and Co., Ltd. (anglice Simpkins’), giving information 
as to the days on which various periodicals are obtainable. 
I began reading it, and I read it all through, with ever- 
increasing wonder. 


The list, beginning quite regularly with periodicals obtain- 
able on Monday morning, opened with Great Thoughts, 
truly an inspiring start. I have seen that journal; I 
associate it with the Quiver and the Argosy, which latter, 
I expect, is dead these many years. The Light Car and 
Cycle Car and several others lead to Cassell’s New 1d. 
Magazine (which, most grossly paradoxical, is 2d.), and this 
is followed by : 


Christian Novels .. es ee ee oe oe dd. 
Chums oe oe o a re a oo Be. 
Comic Cuts ee ee ee oe es -» Idd. 


Thirty-two in all are the Monday morning papers. They 
include Girls’ Mirror, Ladies’ Companion, Lot o Fun, 
Magnet, Picture Fun, Smart Novels, Competitors’ Journal 
and Young Ladies’ Journal. I looked at all these names 
and meditated on the ignored continents which were opening 
out before my gaze. What is the Magnet and whom does 
it magnetise ; what girls are reflected in that mirror, and 
to what ladies is that a companion ? Who writes for these 
journals ; what masterpieces are buried in them; what is 
their political influence; is it here that, in unsuspected 
ways, the real strength of the Coalition is developed and 
exercised ? I had thought myself fairly familiar with the 
periodical Press, merely because I read Mr. Bottomley 
weekly, have frequently perused the Pelican, Sporting Life, 
the London Mail and the National Review, and, when going 
a train journey with children, invariably buy them the 
Rainbow ; but the area of my knowledge is nothing to the 
area of my ignorance. 


Bg * 


Tuesday morning, for some occult reason, is a great 
time for racing prints. The Expert, the Judge, the Racing 
Outlook, the Racing World Special and Lotinga’s Special all 
rush out neck and neck. With them is the Banner of Israel, 
cheek by jowl with the Big Comic and Sparks and the 
Butterfly. The Family Herald Supplement, which many 
men joke about without ever having seen it and without 
being aware of its continued existence, is another from 
Tuesday's stable, and it is accompanied by several farming 
papers—e.g., Farm and Home —Handy Stories, the Marvel 
(a green production containing, I assure you, highly remark- 
able school and detective stories), the Mark Lane Express, 
the Wonder and (these two come together) the Times 
History of the War and Siftings. What are Siftings, who are 
they? I don’t know; yet, for all I can say to the contrary, 
in hundreds of thousands of British homes the day on which 
Siftings appears is the golden day of the week, and far into 
the night father, in his armchair, reads the tit-bits from it 
to the family until the flushed children have long over- 
passed their bedtime. 





Tuesday afternoon’s list is short and somewhat grim. 
It runs : 


Boxing ee os - ii on o oo 2. 
Bystander .. ‘is a - ar os o 6 
Casualty List n an ‘i os ie .. Sd. net. 
Punch ee a a os - “ . 8 
Sketch “ ei = - a. - oo 
Tatler _ “ < oe ee = oo 


But there is another big batch on Wednesday 
morning. Building News and Contract Journal both, 
inexplicably, prefer that morning, so does the Jewish World, 
so does a paper which appears, it would seem, on two 
kinds of paper and is catalogued as : 


Life of Faith is tis ‘ie a oe » & 
» oo» oo» (thin) é“ ee wi - oo 


the latter edition, presumabiy, being meant, if not for the 
backsliders, at least for the weaker brethren. The Journal of 
Gaslighting does not arouse in me the smallest flame, or jet, 
of curiosity ; but I am slightly piqued by the Gem and 
Hobbies. The National Food Journal, being a most important 
institution, follows in large capitals, and then we come to 
Wednesday afternoon. It is ushered in by: 


Gentlewoman os ee a - es -. 6d. 
» (thin) + és ns - -. 6d. 


It appears a low valuation, but Gentlewoman (thin) is 
certainly the acme of meagreness ; far thinner, to all who 
have any sense of the flavour of words, than Lady (thin) 
would be. The Mirror of Life and a few trade journals 
bring us to that most prolific of periods Thursday morning. 
On Thursday morning the adventurous newsagent can 
procure the Encore, the Meat Trades Journal, the Performer, 
the Prim. Methodist Leader(how apt is that abbreviation !), 
the Christian, the Cinema, Joyful News, the Tailor, the 
British Bee Journal, Merry and Bright, the Morning Star and 
Smart Fiction. What a list to whet one’s appetite! But, 
alas! it brought me to the end of the sheet. What comes 
out on Thursday afternoon, not to mention Friday and 
Saturday, must remain unknown to me, a question as dark 
as that of the song that the Sirens sang or what dress the 
hero wore when he lived amongst women. I should, had 
that other page come, have made doubtless more discoveries, 
and encountered more old friends whom I had presumed 
long dead. It may be that Leigh Hunt’s Examiner is still 
alive, that the <Anti-Jacobin still flourishes in some sub- 
terraneous way, that the Rambler and even Mercurius 
Britannicus may still be purchased, week by week, on Friday, 
or, perchance, on Saturday. And I might at last have 
tracked down a paper I have been looking for for years and 
that I am convinced exists; but I will not yet mention 
its name. 


Stephen Reynolds’s death was a direct result of his devo- 
tion to duty. He insisted, when obviously risking illness, 
on travelling up and down to town from Devonshire in 
the interests of the fishing industry or rather (as he would 
have protested) of the fishermen; he got pneumonia and 
died. Others, notably Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, have already 
done justice to his work as a Government servant and a 
pioneer of new methods in fishery. In recent years he had 
subordinated his writing to his official work, and the success 
he made with 4 Poor Man’s House, The Holy Mountain, and 
his reflections of working-class opinion about things in 
general was not followed up. He was a short, sturdy man 
who looked stronger than he was : fair, spectacled, bronzed, 
moustached. He used to come to London in a peaked cap, 
reefer coat, a jersey and waterside boots, and his concentra- 
tion on fishermen’s interests was so great that if one had 
lunch with him, it had to be in an all-fish restaurant. He 
seldom bothered to condemn anybody, but many men must 
have been warmed by his impulsive and generous con- 
gratulations. SoLomon EaGLe. 
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“SIX DAYS SHALT THOU LABOUR” 


The Six-Hour Day and other Industrial Questions. By 
Lord LEVERHULME, with Introduction by Viscount 
HaupaneE. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


Lord Leverhulme has, whether or not he foresaw it, given 

a considerable impetus to the widespread and rapidly 
extending movement for a reduction of the hours of labour. 
By his outspoken advocacy of a six-hour day, and by 
giving this title to an interesting volume of collected addresses, 
he has unwittingly co-operated with the demand of the 
National Union of Railwaymen for the adoption of eight 
hours as the normal working day of the entire railway 
service; with the contemporaneous movements in 
the engineering and other trades for a 44 or a 40 
hours’ week, and with the claim of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion toa six-hour day. His book contains many features of 
interest, and affords useful insight into the minds of the 
directors of industry. What he has to say about the or- 
ganisation of business, about the necessity of eliminating 
the abundant inefficiency of capitalist management, about 
the need for nothing short of a revolution in our housing 
policy, and above all about education, is full of significance. 
When these things are put into Labour and the New Social 
Order, and expounded in the election programmes of Labour 
Party candidates, our Prime Minister holds them up to 
opprobrium as Bolshevism. When they are put forward 
with a due amount of muddleheadedness by a great captain 
of industry, and based on the usual British confusion of 
thought about the economics of wealth production, they 
cause a silent shifting of ground among the bourgeoisie. 
The result, with a certain “‘ time-lag ”’ during which things 
approach a little nearer to a social explosion, is usually 
piecemeal reform, which has at any rate the advantage of 
raising slightly the general Standard of Life without appeas- 
ing the discomfort or diminishing the impetus of the move- 
ment for change. It is in this essentially British way that 
we progress, as the Fabian Society puts it, ‘‘ towards Social 
Democracy.” 

Lord Leverhulme trails his coat in a long section on 
‘ Co-partnership,’”” which should be noted for consultation 
by those anxious to explore this impasse, but which will not 
persuade us on this occasion to take up the challenge. At 
the present moment the pubiic interest is in the shortening 
of the working day, which the workmen desire, of which 
Lord Leverhulme for his own reasons approves, but which 
is secretly suspected, by the propertied class, of being the 
prelude to a social revolution. 

Paradoxically enough, Lord Leverhulme bases his demand 
for the immediate introduction of the six-hour day on 
the imperative necessity of increasing production. There 
is so much work to be done, so many things to be manu- 
factured, that we need half as many factories again as 
we possess, and at least half as much more machinery than 
we have at work. We can afford neither the time nor the 
capital to make this increase of plant. But we shall have 
labour in abundance, because, though we have lost a million 
men by war, we have saved nearly as many to our own 
country by the five years’ suspension of emigration, whilst 
the influx of women into industry more than makes up 
the balance. What we have to do, therefore, is to make 
the plant work for a larger proportion than at present of 
the twenty-four hours—to run the factories with two shifts, 
and so extend the working hours from fifty or sixty to 
seventy-two per week. He sees there is no chance of 
getting the wage-earners to increase their hours of labour, 
and he has no difficulty in proving that it would not be 
economical to the employer to attempt it. The remedy 
is, therefore, to concede a reduction of hours to 36 per week, 
conditionally on the Trade Unions agreeing to the universal 
adoption of double shifts. This will fit in with the need 
for preventing unemployment. 

The 11} million men and women released when the war is over 
cannot be found work on any permanent basis by means of philan- 
thropic effort or subscription lists or good intentions. They can 
only be provided permanently with employment on sound economic 
lines of greater economy in production and of a greatly increased 
demand for products resulting from that economy in production. 
-_- » [The six-hour day] is already applicable without loss to all 


those industries in which the cost of production in overhead charges 
is equal in amount to the cost of wages. But in most workshops 


and factories the cost of production in the form of overhead charges 
In all these latter the six-hour 


is double or more the cost of wages. 





Moral Values and the 
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Psychological Principles. By JAMES WARD, 


Sc.D., Hon. LL.D., Hon. D.Sc., F.B.A., Professor of 
Mental Philosophy, Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 21s net. 
Cambridge Psychological Library. 

“In Psychological Principles Dr James Ward has finally revised 
and considerably expanded his Encyclopedia Britannica article 
* Psychology.” . . In the past, all serious students came 
eventually to read and value the famous Encyclopedia article. . . . 
Whoever the reader be, he will find this work written with directness, 
with all the simplicity that seems possible, and to be happy in its use 
of literary similes and to reflect a catholic learning.” —The Spectator 


Idea of God. 
The Gifford Lectures (University of Aberdeen) 1914 and 
1915. By W. R. SORLEY, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., 
Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 

* From the foregoing outline, the wide sweep of the author's argu- 
ment may be gathered. But no outline can depict the clear logic 
with which each step is worked out, and the lucid exposition that 
leads the reader from stage to stage. Add to these things 
the felicity of the illustrations, the reverence of treatment, and the 
beauty of diction rising often to genuine eloquence, and it is not too 
much to say that these Gifford Lectures occupy a place entirely their 
own, and that Dr Sorley has accomplished a masterpiece of litera- 
ture.”"—The Aberdeen Daily Journal 


Evolution and the Doctrine of the 


Trinity. By STEWART A. McDOWALL, B.D., 
Author of Evolution and the Need of Atonement and 
Evolution and Spiritual Life. Crown 8vo. 9s net. 


“This book, as its title will suggest to those who know Mr 
McDowall’s earlier work, is a continuation of his bold and effective 
endeavour to establish a unity between modern evolutionary and 
religious thought,” —The Times 


The Secret of Progress. ny w. CUNNINGHAM, 


F.B.A., F.S.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Archdeacon of Ely. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 

The author has tried, by sketching the development of the Spiritual 
Consciousness in man, to carry on the work of Professor James, in 
whose Gifford Lectures on the “ Varieties of Religious Experience " 


he was much interested. He has aimed at a popular exposition. 


The War and Unity. . Being Lectures delivered 


at the Local Lectures Summer Meeting of the University 
of Cambridge, 1918. Edited by the Rev. D. H. S. 
CRANAGE, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

CONTENTS :—Unity between Christian Denominations, 
by Rev. V. H. Stanton, D.D., Rev. Eric Milner-White, 
Rev. W. B. Selbie, and Very Rev. James Cooper, D.D. ; 
Unity between Classes, by Rt Rev. F. T. Woods, D.D., 
and Rt Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P.; Unity in the Empire, 
by F. J. Chamberlain; Unity between Nations, by 
Rev. J. H. B. Masterman. 


The Neo-Platonists: A study in the History of 


Hellenism. By THOMAS WHITTAKER. Second edi- 
tion, with a Supplement on the Commentaries of Proclus. 


Demy 8vo. 12s net. 
“ We are glad to welcome a reissue of this valuable book, with an 
interesting account of the commentaries of Proclus. . Mr 


Whittaker’s book still remains far and away the best on its subject. 
.. . His Appendix on Gnosticism is especially interesting. . . . 
The teaching of Plotinus, Proclus, lamblichus, Porphyry, and their 
successors has been summarised and elucidated in a masterly way.” 
The Saturday Review 


A New Series of Illustrated Anthologies 


Cambridge Readings in Literature. 


A Series of Anthologies from Homer to Masefield ; illus- 
trated with reproductions of pictures by great masters, 
from Botticelli to William Orpen. Edited by GEORGE 
SAMPSON. In five books. Crown 8vo. In three 
styles of binding, viz :—Cloth boards, uncut edges, with 
bookmarker ; cloth limp; and cloth flush. Books I, II, 
III, 5s net, 4s 3d net, and 3s 6d net, each, respectively, 
according to binding ; IV and V, 6s net, 5s net, and 4s net. 

“Volumes that to the adult reader will be delightful com- 
panioas, and in tne adult and the adolesoent alike will stir the passion 
to read more and more,”—The Times 
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day can be applied forthwith with enormous gains in cost of pro- 

duction. . . . [It] is already a most urgent and much-needed 

condition of working hours in all industries in which women and 
girls are employed. 

When the Miners’ Federation puts Lord Leverhulme’s 
proposition in a formal demand for a six-hour day, the 
universal instinct is to declare that it must cause an increase 
in the cost of coal, and Mr. Lloyd George hurries to induce 
them to be content with an advance in wages, which will 
certainly cause such an increase; but the reduction of 
working hours, as Lord Leverhulme sees it, has no such 
tendency. 

But the real point with Lord Leverhulme, as we venture 
respectfully to suggest, is not so much the reduction of the 
hours of labour, good as are the reasons that he finds for 
this, as the multiplication of shifts, from one to two, and 
from two to four, in every twenty-four hours. Now, before 
he can induce the Trade Unions to agree to this, or the House 
of Commons to venture on the experiment of pressing for 
it, there are certain necessary conditions that will be insisted 
on. In the first place, there must be a complete national 
guarantee against unemployment. The workmen will not 
believe that a doubling or quadrupling of production will 
not be followed by the slump of “ overproduction”; and 
whether they are right or wrong in their forecast, they are 
entitled to be fully insured against such a calamity. If 
Lord Leverhulme is right in his economics—and we think 
he is—there need be no slump through “ overproduction,” 
provided that the employers produce the commodities that are 
required, and do not merely rush blindly into those which they 
think will yield them the greatest profit. The workmen are 
quite well advised in feeling no confidence that the captains 
of industry will make the right choice of production. Lord 
Leverhulme would therefore do well to counsel Mr. Lloyd 
George to give a solemn Government guarantee against 
unemployment ; to follow up the significant reference in 
the King’s Speech by the definite adoption of the only plan 
by which unemployment, on any large scale, or for any 
prolonged period, can be quite definitely prevented, namely, 
the maintenance of the aggregate national demand for labour 
at an approximately constant level; and to testify the 
good faith of the Government by permanently adopting 
something like the present State Unemployment Benefit 
for those for whom the Employment Exchanges fail to find 
eligible situations. Such a policy with regard to the preven- 
tion of unemployment must, anyhow, be the basis of any 
successful handling of the very difficult problem of the 
Restoration of Trade Union Conditions,* and can hardly be 
avoided if we are to escape from the present obligation of 
paying nearly a million a week in Unemployment Benefit. 
t will certainly be made a condition precedent of any 
doubling or quadrupling of shifts. 

The second condition is that the six-hour day should be 
genuinely and effectively enforced as a maximum, not 
merely where the workers are strongly organised, as has 
heretofore been the habit with our factory regulation, but 
especially where they are weak. Unless the normal working 
day is, wherever two or three are gathered together, reso- 
lutely enforced as a maximum, experience shows that those 
who are unwilling or unable to work longer hours will 
presently find themselves forced to do so, owing to the 
advantage which the employer is able to take of those on 
whom a longer day can be imposed. The universal per- 
mission of double shifts must be accompanied by a universal 
prohibition of any worker serving for more than one shift, 
and by the adoption of such greatly increased efficiency in 

ersonal registration and factory inspection as will make the 
aw effective. Otherwise we shall find presently that 
many workers are being, some willingly but others unwil- 
lingly, driven to work not for thirty-six but for seventy-two 
hours per week. 

The third condition is that the reduction of hours should, 
as Lord Leverhulme quite rightly proposes, be honestly 
accompanied by a continuance of the existing weekly 
time-wage, and by a corresponding increase in piecework 
rates proportionate to the shortening of the hours in each 
case, so as to permit of the worker receiving the same 
income as at present, without increased effort or strain. As 
the employer is going to profit largely by the change, the 
wage-earner may at least claim not to be injuriously affected. 

*The Restoration of Trade Union Conditions. By Sidney Webb. 
Nisbet. Is. net. 





The capitalist will gain the profit of the increased production 
of doubled shifts; and the wage-earner, secured against 
the unemployment that the employer’s blunders might 
produce, will obtain the advantage of that increased leisure 
which means greater freedom. On these terms Lord Lever- 
hulme’s ae may well be an important forward stride 
in British industrial prosperity. 

There is a strange reluctance, even in humane and pro- 
gressive employers, to contemplate any further reduction 
of the hours of labour. They approve of all the reductions 
of the past. They grant, moreover, that every kind of 
overwork must be stopped; and they concede, with some 
secret incredulity, the claims of the students of factory 
fatigue that workers may turn out a larger product in, say, 
fifty-two hours than in seventy-two. But they quite 
unconsciously make the assumption that it is right and 
proper, and part of the eternal fitness of things, that the 
wage-earner should spend in the factory or the mine all 
such part of the twenty-four hours as can be shown to be 
that in which he can permanently produce the greatest 
output without injury to body or mind. This, when we 
come to think of it, is exactly the attitude of the enlightened 
proprietor of slaves or of horses. It is curious to trace a 
similar feeling in many quite philanthropic persons with 
regard to wages. They wish the manual workers to have 
enough to eat, and to pay for decent clothes and houses 
suited to their degree ; to bring up healthy children in their 
own station of life, and even to get access to a reasonable 
modicum of pleasures and refinements. But at some such 
level there is a stop in the minds of these philanthropic 
people. Any rise of working-class incomes beyond that 
vaguely defined level is implicitly looked upon as waste- 
almost as much as if the employer’s carriage horses were 
to put in a demand, over and above their keep, for incomes 
out of which they could make investments! The workmen 
nowadays take a different view. They are not satisfied 
with the lot of the slave or the horse, even if the employer 
takes care that they are not overworked or underfed—even 
if, as is seldom the case, he takes care that they are all 
housed as well as his horses. To such workmen (as, indeed, 
to the economists) wages are not part of the cost of produc- 
tion, but—just as much as the employer’s income—a share 
of the net product; and there is nothing in the eternal 
fitness of things which prohibits the workman’s share being 
as much beyond the cost of his subsistence, and as ample a 
fount of saving, as the employer’s share has normally been— 
nothing, in fact, to prevent the share of each manual worker 
being even greater than that of the employer, just as the 
Roman agricultural expert advised that the overseer, doing 
less physical labour, needed only a smaller ration than that 
of the slave who dug. But leaving this disquieting thought, 
we may point out that the manual worker thinks that he has 
as much claim as anyone else to the freedom and leisure of 
the shortest possible working day ; and when he sees how 
many people are able to take two or three months’ holiday 
in the year, and how many others are existing out of the 
product without doing any work at all, he takes even an 
exaggerated view of what amount of leisure, as of wealth, 
there is to be shared. But it is on the basis of sharing 
that we shall have to discuss the matter. 


THE IRONISTS 


The Amethyst Ring. By ANATOLE FRANcE, translated by 
B. Drivuren. Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Toys of Peace. By H. H. Munro (‘‘ Saki”). Lane. 
7s. net. 


The gift of irony is not, as a rule, one which is highly 
to be prized as an asset in ordinary social intercourse. 
It makes little for popularity; and the possessor of it 
finds that his approach dries up the springs of geniality 
in his fellow-men. In England, at all events, the same rule 
appears to hold good in literature. We do not make much 
of our ironists. We give them a reluctant admiration 
and grudgingly dole them out an income. This makes 
one wonder whether M. Anatole France would have enjoyed 
the remarkable career that has actually been his had he 
been born an Englishman; and the career of that very 
fine and distinguished satirist, the late H. H. Munro, 
suggests, it must be owned, an answer in the negative. 
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THE GRAND FLEET, 1914-16. 


. Its Creation, Development and Work. 


| First Edition 


of savor’ By ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE, 
G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O. 


hausted on the 
day of publi- 
cation. 


SECOND 
IMPRESSION 
NOW 
READY. 


aed With Nine Plates, Thirteen Plans and Diagrams. 


“Lord Jellicoe’s ‘The Grand 
Fleet 1914-16 ’ is a real contribu- 
tion to history. It is the most 
extraordinary, the most fascin- 
ating, the most sincere story that 
has ever been written.’”’—Thus 
writes Mr. A. H. POLLEN, the 
Naval Expert, in the Weekly 
Dispatch. 








re ~ J 


\ 771 B} 


Professor SPENSER WILKINSON, in 
the Sunday Times, says :— 

“It is a document of momen- 
tous importance, and the welfare 
of our country requires that it be 
read, marked, and inwardly di- 
gested by those citizens who 
propose to have any voice in the 
nation’s affairs.” 





31/6 net 





THE BOY WHO DID GROW UP. | 


By NeEwMAN FLower. 


The author has made an exhaustive enquiry 
into the Barnardo system, and this book is the 
outcome. Now that the war is over we shall be 
responsible for the care of 100,000 destitute 
children, and this book is of special value to all 
interested in Child Welfare. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THE KING’S WIDOW. 
By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 


A delightful Royal love story. The author quickly captures 
the interest of her readers, and sustains it throughout the 
thrilling experiences recounted. The many exciting situa- 
tions are handled with all the skill and charm which make 
this writer’s novels so acceptable and popular. 


Now Ready. 7s. net. 


THE LONG ROAD TO BAGHDAD. 


By EDMUND CANDLER (late official Eye- 
Witness in Mesopotamia). 


“These two volumes on the Mesopotamian campaign 
make a most valuable contribution to the history o the 


war.”’—The Times. 
Now Ready. Two Vols. 35s. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE NEW AGE. 
By E. HERMAN. 
“A great book on a great theme. AA stirring call to the 


Great Adventure—to an adventurous theology, to an 
adventurous discipleship and to an adventurous Church.” — 


Public Opinion. 
Now Ready. 7s. 6d. net. 


With an Introduction by Sir J, M. Barrie. | 


“ Every child born into these islands should 
have an equal chance; and before we have time 
to intrude the difficulties, he (the author) shows in 
these fascinating pages how it could be done.”’ 

—J. M. Barrie. 


Now Ready. 5s. net. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN ITALY. 
By MARY CLIVE BAYLEY. 


A popular and graphically written introduction to the 
history of the “ Italian Liberation.” An episode full of 
romance and dramatic action, which will be read with especial 
interest at the present juncture of world-history. 


Now Ready. 7s. 6d. net. 


EDDIES OF THE DAY. 
By W. L. GEORGE. 

“Surveys a good many fields, from republicanism to 
marriage ; and even if you do not agree with half he says, 
you are certain to find him stimulating.’—Sunday Evening 
Telegram. 


Now Ready. 6s. net. 


THE DOCTOR IN WAR. 
By Dr. WOODS HUTCHINSON, M.A., M.D. 


“ Provides a new sensation. It is a scientific romance... 
a noble tribute to one of the greatest branches in our recent 
patriotic endeavour.”"—National News. 


Now Ready. 7s. 6d. net, 
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The position of M. France in his own country is 
indubitable and surprising. He has a reputation there 
comparable only to those of Mr. Conrad and Mr. W. J. 
Locke rolled into one, and a circulation that might be 
envied even by so potent a joint personality. Yet his 
whole life has been devoted to mockery of his fellow- 
countrymen for no better reason than that they were 
members of the ridiculous human race. It is doubtful 
whether The Amethyst Ring, if it had been first published 
in English, would have had one-tenth of the success which 
has attended it in France. Even now, most of the success 
which it may have here will be attributable to the fame 
which its author has already acquired in his own country. 
It is of a nature to make us a little uneasy, even though 
its arrows seem to be directed at foreigners. 

“Saki” never had, of course, in his own country or 
elsewhere, a reputation equivalent to that of M. France. 
He was born in 1870, wrote sketches for the Morning Post 
and the Westminster Gazette, and a couple of novels, joined 
King Edward’s Horse at the outbreak of war, transferred 
later to the Royal Fusiliers, and while serving in that 
regiment as a lance-sergeant was killed at Beaumont-Hamel 
in November, 1916. He left behind him the two novels 
already mentioned and five volumes of sketches, of which 
this is the last. The talent revealed in this small 
accumulation of work does not perhaps justify us in placing 
him in the same class as M. Anatole France. But it justifies 
us in examining him in the same category. His work was 
humorous; it was written with asmile (though an acid one) ; 
but it was so written because in that way he could best 
express his view of life. He was not a frivolous writer, 
stringing levities together for the sake of pleasing a public. 
He wrote, and wrote as he did, as M. France does, and as 
psalmists and tragic poets do, out of the fundamentals 
of a nature which was stirred to expression by the 
contemplation of life in a particular aspect. 

But after this the comparison with M. France, useful 
so far in suggesting resemblances, becomes more useful 
in suggesting dissimilarities. The author of The Amethyst 
Ring has a certain philosophy which he expresses in that 
book asinothers. Itis a philosophy which neither condemns 
nor glorifies mankind, but excuses it. In this particular 
case M. France regards with a tolerant amusement the 
Dreyfus Affair and the relations between the Catholics 
and the Government in France. In order to embody his 
view of these topics he projects certain figures, among whom 
are the gentle M. Bergeret, Bonmont, the rich, consumptive 
young Jew who wants to become a member of the Duc de 
Bréce’s hunt, the Abbé Guitrel, who wants to be a Bishop, 
Honorine Ponichet, who saw visions of the Virgin Mary, 
and a dozen others. These persons are not united in the 
evolution of any plot, unless the intrigue in which numerous 
persons, all for different reasons, combine to give the Abbé 
Guitrel his heart’s desire can be given that name. They 
are merely figures who illustrate by their actions or express 
in their speeches M. France’s easy contempt for mankind. 
There is a story in a book of memoirs about an old retired 
Admiral of the eighteenth century who, in advising a younger 
man how to live peaceably, said : ‘‘ When I find I am growing 
angry at the stupidity of my countrymen I go to my window 
and watch through the wrong end of my telescope the 
people walking by. Then it seems not to matter so greatly.” 
M. France is like that veteran. His temperament is a glass 
which resolves all human affairs into a pattern of absurdities, 
which do not greatly matter except in so far as they are 
amusing. 

The English satirist had a standpoint very different 
from this. He disliked certain kinds of folly, and when 
he laughed at them he laughed to wound. He disliked 
the incompetent and the unduly complacent. He disliked 
Pacifists. He wrote about these people with the plain 
purpose of hurting their feelings and strengthening their 
enemies. And though there were, of course, certain types 
of which he approved, one has the feeling in reading him 
that he felt the unpleasant types to predominate and 
even to be increasing. Thus there is a certain flavour 
of bitterness in all he wrote, even in his lightest sketches. 
But it is not the bitterness of a man who despairs; and, 
in some ways, it is a more human quality than the tolerance 
of M. France. It is the bitterness of a man with certain 


standards of right and gracious living, who cannot endure 


that lower standards should even here and there seem to 
prevail. 

That ‘‘ Saki” used the form of humorous sketches, and 
a wit which somewhat resembles that of Wilde, to express 
his feelings was perhaps an inessential. He might have 
a the high-pitched philippic manner of Ruskin ; 
and the feelings would have remained the same. But it 
is not an inessential to his readers whether they find them- 
selves in or out of sympathy with his point of view. He 
had a singular gift of neat and edged phrase; and his 
phrases are often detachable, convenient for carrying away 
in the mind to be enjoyed at odd moments, a property which 
they share with the best lines of lyric poetry. The speech 
of the Prime Minister to the Suffragette who proposed 
to erect replicas of the Victoria Memorial in commanding 
sites all over the country lingers in the memory : 

** My dear lady,” he cried, ‘* you can’t be serious. Itisa beautifu 
and imposing work of art—at any rate one is getting accustomed to it, 
and even if one doesn’t happen to admire it one can always look in 
another direction. But imagine what life would be like if one saw 
that erection confronting one wherever one went. Imagine the 
effect on peopie with tired, harassed nerves who saw it three times 
on the way to Brighton and three times again on the way back. 
Imagine seeing it dominate the landscape at Ascot and trying to keep 
your eye off it on the Sandwich golf-links. 

So does the remark of Harvey Bope, who is unpacking the 
Pacifist toys he has bought for his children : 

This seems to be another municipal dustbin—no, it isa model ofa 
school of art and a public library. 

It is effective, too, to say of a garden that it “‘ rather suggests 
the idea that Providence and Norman Wilkinson have 
dropped mutual jealousies and collaborated to produce a 
background for an open-air Russian Ballet.” 

These made the cutting edge of “‘Saki’s”’ talent, which 
was driven by the weight of his convictions and feelings 
behind it. Between the edge and the weight he contrived 
to write a fairly considerable mass of good work and to 
leave us with a regret that his gifts cannot now ripen and 
mature, as they might well have done, into something like 
genius. 


ALL ABOUT THE LEAGUE 


The Millennium? By Sir IAN Hamitton. Arnold. 
net. 

A Permanent League of Nations. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 
The League of Nations. By L. OpreNHEIM. 
International War: Its Causes and its Cure. 

Crosspy. Macmillan. 12s. net. 
Problems of the International Settlement. With an Intro- 
duction by G. Lowes Dickinson. 6s. net. 


The League of Nations. By H. M. Ka tien. 


2s. 6d. 
By Sir Greorce Paisu. 


Longmans. 
By O. Tf. 


Marshall 


Jones. $1.50 net. 

A Republic of Nations. By R.C. Minor. Milford. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

League of Nations. By T. Marpurc. Macmillan. 50 
cents. 

A League of Nations. By E. M. Puetrs. H. W. Wilson. 
$1.50 net. 

The Hope of the World. By T. T. Berry. P.S. King. 


It seems that after the war is to come, not the Millennium, 
but the Deluge—the Deluge of the Leagues. Here is the first 
instalment. It is a pity that we cannot say quot libri, tot 
sententia, and not even quot libri, tot titula. Our Council of 
Ten tend to repeat one another even in their titles: which 
argues some poverty in the human imagination. Yet there 
are well-marked differences. With regard to the League, 
there are three categories of men: those who disbelieve, 
those who believe a little, and those who believe a great deal. 
Sir Ian writes so breezily—his style is what we should expect 
from an Admiral rather than a General—that for a long time 
we could not understand whether he believes or disbelieves. 
On the whole we gather that he disbelieves, and that he - 
his faith to the British Empire as the real Millennium. ‘“ Dis- 
armament! Every lad of spunk in the land has a passion for 
pistols.” Sir Ian may remember that our forefathers used 
to say: “ Anti-cannibalism! Why, every lad of spunk in 
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“I believe 


SANATOGEN 


......- has made certain 


great men what they are!” 


According to the press-reports this was said 
bya leading K.C. ina recent case in Mr. Justice 
Darling’s Court. (N.B.—The above is not his 
portrait.) 


There is many a true word spoken in forensic jest, 
and it is certainly true that Sanatogen Aas made 
thousands of people what they are —so far as im- 
proved health and energy are concerned. 


“It has made a new man of me, both physically 
and mentally,” writes Mr. Harry de Windt; and 
Lieut, Whitfield (R.G.A.) writes, “I feel that I owe 
my present healthy condition solely to Sanatogen.’ 


And remember that Sanatogen is not a new 
untried preparation. “I believe that I was one of the 
first to recognise its value as a nerve food” writes 
Sir Edward Marshall Hall, “and I still believe it to 
be, in its effects, the best on the market.” 


Test Sanatogen’s effects for yourself. Buy 





a 5/9 tin at your chemist’s to-day. Supplies 
are now almost normal, so write to us if you 
have any difficulty in obtaining g it. 











GENATOSAN, LIMITED 


(Manmmacturers of genuine Sanatogen and Formamint ) 
12,Chenies St., London, W.C.1 (Chairman: The Viscountess Rhondda) 


























By Major-General SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G 
With Maps. 9s. net. 

The Spectator. The Times says:—* This is 
« “< . . , a good book—indeed a very 
This is the best book that seed book mi 
we have yet seen concerning Briton ought to read it from 
the war. It is the work of a beginning to end for himself, 
scholar, a soldier, and a gentle- 4nd not once only, but twice or 


| “40 DAYS IN 1914.” 


man—not a very common com- thrice. Then he will | feel 
bination—well ordered, well 
arranged, and well written. . . . 
We repeat that this book is one 


proud indeed, not only of the 
old British Army, but of the 
great leader, not the less great 
because since eclipsed by one 


still greater.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


which, alike for manner and 

matter, deserves no ordinary 

7 re “ packed to the 

} welcome from British readers ; brim with sound  milits Ary 
and we heartily thank Sir knowledge, keen criticism, and 


Frederick Maurice for it.”’ the true constructive touch of 
the trained organiser.” 


TRADITIONS OF BRITISH STATESMANSHIP. 
By the Hon. ARTHUR D. ELLIOT. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ A work which every man interested in the public life of Eneland ought 
to read and no one can read without obtaining both pleasure and instruc- 
tion.” —Belfast Northern Whig. 

“ An excellent book. It is a book of past, present and future.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 





THREE YEARS OF WORLD REVOLUTION. 
By PAUL LENSCH, Member of the Reichstag. 5s. net. 

“ He frankly aims at the destruction of all ‘ unreal "—that is to say, 
ideal—Socialist views, and admits that the whole purpose of a revival of 
international Socialism would be to secure an economic victory for Ger- 
many.”—Daily Express. 


KULTUR IN ROMAN TIMES. 
By J. SELDEN WILLMORE. 4s. 6d. net. 
“ An amazing historical revelation of Prussianism through the ages.” 
Lady 


HIGH ADVENTURE. 
By JAMES NORMAN HALL, Author of “ Kitchener's Mob.”” 6s. net. 
- the most fascinating account of flying and fliers which has 


come my way. "—Punch 
We know no better record than Captain Hall's.”"—Obserrer. 


ITALIAN SEA POWER AND THE GREAT WAR. 
ARCHIBALD HURD. 2s. net. 
Dramatic Deeds of Italy's Sailors and Secret Agents. 


THE VOID OF WAR. 


REGINALD FARRER. 6s. net. 


New Edition. 


A MODERN PILGRIM IN MECCA. 


A. J. B. WAVELL, M.C. With an Introduction by MAJon Leonarp 
DARWIN. 2s. 6d. net 
es . his narrative, with its easy humour and deep ir wight into 
Oriental character, is one of the best books of the kind e ever written. 
—~Morning Posts 


ODYSSEY OF A TORPEDOED TRAMP. 
"=. Bee 
A, cemetatiie book by an officer of the French Merchant Service.” 
—-W estmonster Gazette. 


By Professor RAMSAY MUIR, 


NATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


8s. 6d. net. 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE. 


6s, 6d. net. 2nd Enlarged Edition. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. 
4s. 6d. net. 3rd Impression. 
= . . « He exhibits Europe during the last century sorting itself 
out into national units, and he analyses in each unit the progress of that 
ideal of self-government by which the future world-state must be 1 — 9 


STRANGE ROADS. 


MAUD DIVER. (Second Impression.) 6s. net. 


THE POT BOILS. 


M. STORM JAMESON. 6s. net. 


THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 


W. L. GEORGE. 6s. net. (New Edition with a New Preface.) 


LETTERS OF EVE. 
OLIVIA MAITLAND DAVIDSON (“ Eve” of the TATLER). 6s. 
net. 
her letters are as vivid and faithful a picture of social life 


in Sines ‘during the war as you will get in any more formal c ae == le ‘ 
—Sketch 


10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. 


LONDON: 
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the land has a passion for roasted enemy.”’ But it is refresh- 
“— find a General writing of “ capitalistic Governments.” 

rofessor Oppenheim, as befits an International Lawyer, 
believes a little. He would proceed cautiously to reconstruct 
the Hague as a League of Nations. He is, we think, over- 
careful of the sovereignty and equality of States, but his 
book is clear and concise, and is valuable because it insists 
upon the close connection between the ideas of a League and 
of international law. His outline of the League’s Constitu- 
tion is well worth study. Sir George Paish believes a little 
more, but, being an economist, he is naturally attracted by 
the economic aspects of the League. His book is admirable 
in the way in which it brings out two points: the economic 
interdependence of nations, and the complete failure of the 
nineteenth-century attempt to create the self-contained 
State or empire. 

Nearly all our other authors believe a great deal. They 
range up and down the problem of the League. Some of 
their studies are intensive: for instance, Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
has coliected into a volume a number of papers written by 
foreign experts for the ‘‘ Central Organisation for a Durable 
Peace,’ which deal with such technical subjects as the 
Economic Boycott Sanctions, the machinery of a League, 
and nationality. Some of these studies are of permanent 
value, and the whole book—which is intended for the expert 
and student rather than for the ordinary reader—gives an 
excellent idea of the Continental as opposed to the Anglo- 
Saxon conception of a League. The difference between the 
two conceptions is very clear if one compares this volume 
with the other books, which are all written either by Britons 
or Americans. The Continentalist prefers to build upon the 
Hague; the Anglo-Saxon who believes a great deal con- 
tinually tends to look to the American Constitution for his 
model. This is natural in an American like Professor Minor, 
who prints at the end of his book in parallel columns the 
Constitution of the United States and a Tentative Constitu- 
tion of the United Nations ; but it is also noticeable in 
many Englishmen. The greatness of these writers’ belief is 
shown by the fact that they all aim at creating something 
more than a check upon the State’s power of loosing war into 
the world, something in the nature of a Super-State. They 
differ in details and in methods, but their outlook is essen- 
tially the same. Thus Mr. Crosby, in a large, thoughtful 
book, criticises with some severity many “ schemes,” and— 
wrongly, we think—rejects the proposal to confer legislative 
powers on the League and to distinguish between justiciable 
and non-justiciable disputes. But he proposes that all 
international disputes shall be remitted to a Tribunal whose 
decisions shall be enforced. His Tribunal is really a sove- 
reign representative Assembly of Parliament consisting of 
sixty-five members and is the beginning of a world-State. 
Dr. Kallen’s Constitution contains an elected, representative 
Council with very wide legislative powers and a single 
Judicial Tribunal with jurisdiction over all disputes. Pro- 
fessor Minor’s Constitution goes still further and follows the 
United States model so closely as to create a legislative 
Congress of the United Nations consisting of a Senate and a 
House of Delegates. 

Finally we must mention two interesting little books of a 
somewhat different type. Mr. Marburg explains the his- 
torical development of the American movement which has 
crystallised in the League to Enforce Peace. Miss Edith 
Phelps has collected a number of speeches, articles, etc., all 
British and American, dealing with various aspects of the 
problem. 


SAYINGS OF THE BUDDHA 


The Book of the Kindred Sayings, Part I. Translated by 
Mrs. Ruys Davins, M.A. For the Pali Text Society. 
Oxford University Press. 10s. net. 


It was Lord Tennyson’s opinion that fifty years of Europe 
are better than a cycle of Cathay; and in spite of trans- 
lations from the Chinese, in spite of Persian cats and Indian 
wall-paintings and the present volume, issued by the Pali 
Text Society, in spite of everything, we are inclined to share 
his view that there’s a great deal to be said for Europe. 

The Book of the Kindred Sayings contains much charac- 
teristic ** wisdom of the East,”’ distilled into little dialogues 
between the Buddha and a variety of different interlocutors. 
The Exalted One, sitting under his favourite mangrove 


tree, in forests or hallowed groves of contemplation, holds 
converse with inquisitive Devas from the spirit-world or 
with human disciples, princes and nts. He answers 
their questions, solves the problems they put to him, instructs 
them in the Buddhist way. The dialogues are sometimes 
in verse, sometimes in prose ; often in prose with a summing- 
up, like the couplet at the end of a Shakespearean sonnet, 
in verse. They bid us keep in check the desires of sense 
and of the intellect, suppress the longing for life, rise above 
the cycle of birth and death, and aim always at the annihi- 
lating apotheosis of Nirana. After a dose of this Oriental 
wisdom the European, feeling the need of something more 
bracing, turns his eyes westward to where Mr. Roosevelt 
used to lead the Strenuous Life. What, he wonders, would 
have been the verdict of the Transatlantic arahant on this 
little dialogue between the Exalted One and a distracted 
farmer who, hot and weary with running after his lost oxen, 
suddenly comes on the recluse, sitting in an attitude of 
contemplation under his mangrove: 


For this good friar there sure are not six days to-day, 
Since fourteen oxen have been lost to sight, 


exclaims the farmer, bitterly comparing his own troubles 
with the Buddha’s calm. 


For this good friar there are not seven daughters, all 
Widows with one child, maybe two, to cadge. 
Therefore the friar a happy man is he! 


The Exalted One complacently admits his happiness : 
For me, brahmin, there surely never came at dawn 


Duns chiding me with debts. Come pay! come pay ! 
Therefore a happy man, brahmin, am I. 


The farmer, now only too conscious of the evils of life, quits 
the world, takes to contemplation and becomes in time a 
distinguished arahant. 


There is something curiously alien to European minds 
about the fundamental assumption of the philosophy 
expounded in these Sayings. We do not share its hopeless 
pessimism. Life is not a curse, not something to be escaped 
from. For all its obvious evils it is worth living ; and so we 
patch up the mangled and diseased, considering it better at 
any price to be than not to be. We find it hard to sym- 
pathise with that dualistic view of the world which crudely 
differentiates ‘‘ spirit’ and ‘‘ matter,” affirms them to be 
separable and that “‘ spirit’ is good and ‘‘ matter” bad. 
We believe in action, we want to be conscious and individual, 
we do not court annihilation. We find small comfort in a 
philosophy which does not deal with life as it is, but con- 
demns it and invents an unattainable ideal outside. 


Oh wearisome condition of humanity, 
Born under one law, to another bound ! 

Vainly begot, and yet forbidden vanity ; 
Created sick, commanded to be sound. 


Is it right that we should be, as Fulke Greville puts it, 
‘“‘born under one law, to another bound”? Should 
religious ideals, whether Buddhist or Christian, be so far 
from life that men can say they are created sick, yet com- 
manded by religion to besound? Such a philosophy does not 
solve the problems of life ; it merely evades them. 


It is curious to find primitive folk-lore, in the shape of the 
Devas, mixed up with this sublime and hopeless philosophy. 
There is something incongruous in the way these dryads 
of the mangrove tree, forest-haunting elves and flower 
fairies busy themselves with the problems of ethics, racking 
their aerial brains to put hard questions to the grave hermits 
who have invaded their kingdom. 


From the literary point of view these suttas are not 
remarkable. When a Deva asks a question the Exalted 
One answers it in such a way that the whole question Is 
repeated word for word. Repetition, indeed, is their 
worst fault: many of the suttas turn up several times in 
the various sections of the book ; formulas and catch- 
phrases are repeated, litany-fashion, again and again. The 
verse of the original, Mrs. Rhys Davids tells us, is crude 
stuff, and in her translation she has not paid much heed to 
literary graces. The student will be grateful to her. The 
turn of the general reader will come when the work of the 
Pali Text Society, in ‘‘ presenting a certain classic literature 
as a whole,” is done and “‘a later generation exercises 
private judgment in compiling eclectic extracts. 
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—The Medical Magazine. 
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GOOD HEALTH 
IN BAD WEATHER 


“THERE are many people whose health 
varies according to the barometer. Ex- 
posure to a low temperature and dampness 
results in frequent colds and coughs, which 
if unchecked lead to more serious 
troubles. 
*‘BYNOGEN’ supplies a wealth 
of assimilable nutriment to the 
blood, brain, nerves and muscles, 
enabling one to face severe weather 
without impairment to health. 


*“BYNOGEN’ is a palatable, con- 
centrated food in powder form; taken 
with each meal the system ‘quickly 
responds to its nourishing ities, so 
that the most rigorous weather is 


combated by a healthy in 
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PHILIP GIBBS’ NEW BOOK. 


OPEN WARFARE 


THE WAY TO VICTORY 


By PHILIP GIBBS. ros. 6d. net. 


Uniform with above. Each 6s, net. 


THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME. 
FROM BAPAUME TO PASSCHENDAELE. 


THE LETTERS 
OF SWINBURNE 


In Two Volumes. One Guinea. 
“ The letters in style and temper of a fine old English gentleman.”"—Times. 


BULGARIA. Problems and Politics 


By G. CLENTON LOGIO. ros. net. 


THREE YEARS OF NAVAL WARFARE 
By R. H. GIBSON. 12s. 6d. net. 
“A better contemporary record of the naval war has not appeared.” —Scotsman, 


MR. MASEFIELD’S NEW BOOK. 


A POEM AND TWO PLAYS 5s. net. 


Rosas (a long narrative poem) and two prose plays—The 
Locked Che Chest and The Sweeps of Ninety-ecight. 


THE HEART OF PEACE 





Poems by LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 5s. net. 
MR. GALSWORTHY’S NEW BOOK. 
ANOTHER SHEAF 6s. net. 


“ He brings to all he writes a wag sincerity, a deep pity, and an inex- 
haustible cLarity.’"—Daily Chronicle 


“THE WORK OF A MASTER.” 
THE THREE BLACK PENNYS 


A Novel by JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 6s. net. 


“ The Times" review of this great work can be had post free from the 
Publisher. 


WM. HEINEMANN - - = 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 2. 















































LIMITATION OF 
INDIVIDUAL WEALTH. 


Especially interesting to Labour Leaders, 
Bankers, and Captains of Industry, and 
all Members of the Government in view 
of the forthcoming Economic Council. 
See “THE ENGLISH REVIEW” 
(March) for Mr. Austin Harrison's article 
on this revolutionary solution of the world 
economic problem. In this article the 
early breakdown of the capitalistic sys- 
tem is shown to be inevitable unless a 
solution is arrived at on the lines of modi- 
fication advocated. Advance copies of 
this article can be had on the 24th 
February, price 6d., post free, at “ The 
English Review’’ Office, 19 Garrick Street, 


W.C. 2. 
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THE CITY 


ARKETS are at last becoming somewhat slack on 
labour troubles, and people do not like the low 
subscriptions to War Bonds, last week’s total 

having been only about £5,000,000, whilst sales of Treasury 
Bills have fallen off very considerably of late. Against 
this, however, income tax is coming in fast, as is usual at 
this time of the year. At the various railway compan 
meetings, the chairmen are referring to nationalisation, and, 
for the greater part, express doubts as to the accuracy of 
Mr. Churchill’s recent statement that nationalisation had 
been decided upon. The South-Eastern chairman stated 
that Mr. Bonar Law had informed the big railways that the 
present control would continue for two and a-half years 
after the war, which, added Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, practically 
meant that the dividends would remain much the same for 
1919, 1920, and the greater part of 1921. Two or three 
chairmen referred to the old Act of 1844, allowing for 
twenty-five years’ purchase of average profits, and one of 
them referred to it as “‘ the charter for you shareholders,” 
adding, ‘‘ our prominent duty in the future is to do battle 
for those who have invested in our undertakings.” The 
chairman of the Caledonian Railway sees serious objections 
to direct State ownership and management, and suggests 
as an alternative the creation of a central corporation to 
administer all the railways, more or less under State control 
with State guarantees ; this means, presumably, that the 
State is to bear any loss, but the shareholders are to partici- 
pate in any profit. 


* a ed 


The oil market has continued to be the busiest section of 
the Stock Exchange, but there are some indications of a 
pause in the upward movement, which has gone far enough. 
The Trinidad Leaseholds report is out, oll shows a profit 
of £183,000, as against £43,000. £70,000 is placed to reserve 
and an initial dividend of 10 per cent., less tax, is paid, the 
carry-forward being increased from £23,000 to £62,000. 
This is regarded as satisfactory and the shares have firmed 
up slightly. Among industrials Salt Union are in great 
favour, with plenty of buying from the North and the Mid- 
lands, on the expectation that the annual report will make a 
good showing. The war has put this company quite on 
its feet. Dunlop Rubber Company shares have jumped 
about 10s. during the week on the good impression conveyed 
by the meeting, and the shares are almost unobtainable at 
53, there being no sellers. Nothing seems to abate 
confidence in the future of the brewery trade, and these 
stocks are still firm at rising prices. Rubber shares are 
quietly firm, the demand for shares of rubber-cum-coffee 
undertakings still being noticeable. Should there be 
abolition, or a considerable modification, of the excess 
profits duty, the shares of some rubber companies might 
show sensational advances, for no industry has been harder 
hit by this duty than the younger rubber plantations. 


* xk ae 


The market in insurance shares has been exceedingly 
lively of late, owing to certain amalgamations and the dis 
tribution of bonuses by one or two of the big companies. 
On the basis of the quotations of their shares, investments 
in insurance companies give a yield ostensibly much inferior 
to that obtained on Government stocks, but what happens 
now and again is the distribution of a handsome bonus, which 
usually ales the place of paying up part of the uncalled 
capital. Thus the Liverpool, London and Globe Insurance 
Company has £10 shares, of which only £1 is paid up. The 
directors have now declared a bonus of £1 per share, which 
is applied to reducing the uncalled liability to £8. The net 
result to the fortunate holder is that in future his dividends 
are calculated upon £2 instead of £1 as heretofore. In 
sending me a cutting dealing with this point, a correspondent 
asks me to criticise such a gift to the shareholders and to 
inquire as to its relation to the poor salaries paid to the 
staff who make such gifts possible. As will be seen from 
the subsequent paragraph, the banks are seriously tackling 
the question of the remuneration of their staffs, and it 
appears time that the big insurance companies acte4 in a 
similar fashion. 


Reference has been made in these notes from time to 
time to the improvements that the big banks are effecting 
in the conditions of service of their staff. Now Barclays 
have taken the matter in hand, as is shown by the following 
extract from the speech of the chairman, Mr. F. C. Good- 
enough, at the meeting held recently : 

Our profits in the future will also be affected by the higher salaries 
which we are paying to our staff. We were very glad to be able to 
inerease the salaries very substantially, and the adjustment was 
needed because of the higher cost of living. Our staff also have 
given us the most loyal, ungrudging service during the whole period 
of the war, and in times of heavy pressure, and the shareholders will, 
we feel sure, endorse our policy that good work deserves good pay. 
We have given to our staff an increase of 20 per cent. (with a maxi- 
mum of £200) to their salaries up to and including those in receipt 
of £2,000 per annum, and in addition a war bonus of 30 per cent. 
(with a limit of £100). This is in fact a total increase of 56 per cent. 
on the smaller salaries, and we feel confident that the shareholders 
will approve. 

In a subsequent passage of his speech, Mr. Goodenough 
mentioned that Barclays employed 11,340 persons, of whom 
3,281 were away on service. All who have knowledge of 
Sir Edward Holden would feel assured that that active 
gentleman would not {permit his bank, the London Joint 
City and Midland, to remain in the background in any 
general developments, and I am told that a week or two ago 
he called the Head Office staff together, announced a general 
rise in salaries of 20 per cent., reduction of the retirement 
age with pension from 65 to 60, and the institution of a four 
weeks’ holiday for every member of the staff. There is a 
noticeable lack of uniformity about these arrangements of 
the big banks, but the improvement in conditions seems to 
be marked, and unless there is a general levelling up, it 
may result in the banks drawing to themselves some of 
the best brains, which may not be an unmitigated disaster 
either to them or to the country. 


* * x 


The newly-formed London Iron and Steel Exchange was 
opened a few days ago at the Cannon Street Hotel. The 
membership already exceeds 600, without counting 100 
authorised clerks. Considering the enormous production and 
consumption of iron and steel in the British Empire—and the 
United Kingdom in particular—it is surprising that London 
has never yet had an exchange devoted to these industries. 
Although the transition from war to peace conditions is 
taking a longer time than some people anticipated, there 
seems to be a great deal of activity among the big iron and 
steel producers, many of which are still increasing their 
capital for the purpose of making further acquisitions. 
The United Steel Companies, Ltd., is offering to its share- 
holders 1,250,000 £1 ordinary shares at 25s., the proceeds of 
which are destined for the purchase of a large mineral 
property in West Cumberland. At the general meeting the 
chairman stated that thus far the enormous demand for 
iron and steel that everybody had expected had not material- 
ised, because nobody had been able to get business running 
in the ordinary way. He looked, therefore, for a month or 
two more of indifferent business, after which he considered 
there should be a long spell of great prosperity for the iron 
and steel trade. The only fly in the ointment was the 
uncertainty of the relations between the company and its 
men, who were inclined to be restless. He had, however, a 
high opinion of the working man, especially the Sheffield 
working man, and hoped that a reasonable settlement 
between Capital and Labour would be arrived at. 

A. Emit Davies. 











GLAISHER’S MARCH LIST (No. 434) of 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 


All Books in new condition as when originally published, 
No secondhand books kept. 




















Cigarettes. 
VIRGINIA No. I. 6/6 per 100 
SELECTED TURKISH . 6/6 ,, 
EGYPTIAN BLEND .. 8/- 
Post free to all parts of United Kingdom. Write to 











LYONS & SONS, 255 Franciscan Read, London, S W. 17. 
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Sir Valentine Chirol 


writes :— As a confirmed smoker of Turkish 
cigarettes, I can pay your ‘De Reszke’ b 2 
Americans no higher compliment than by 
saying that they would almost wean me from 
Turkish and convert me to Virgimians.” < 

Louis Raemackers, Esq., writes :—‘' Your 
* De Reszke ’ Cigarettes are very nice indeed.” 

Martin Harvey, Esq., writes:—“ Mr. Martin Harvey 
has tried your ‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes and he and his 
friends find them ‘tip-top.’” 














OONER or later you will buy “De Resrke” 

M Cigarettes, because of their better quality. Why 

wait? Why not make the acquaintance of the 
World’s best cigarettes now ? 


‘De Reszke’ 


Rasy’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and Overseas, 
also Tobacconists and Stores. 














Kk BOOTS 


BRITISH 
and BEST 























LECTURES, ETC. 


HURCH OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 


19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 
Sunday, February 23rd. 

11.15—Live Openly. HENRY TOMPKINS. 

6.30—Some Principles of Positivism. T. S. LASCELLEs. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS, 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education) 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1. 


UILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL’ SERVICE, 
11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 
TRAINING FOR RURAL EDUCATION WORK (especially for Day Con 
tinuation Teachers, men and women) Hostel and farm at Kenton, nr. Harrow.— 
Apply to Hon. Dean, Kenton House, nr. Harrow 


ECTURES AT 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., on “ The 
Pilgrim's Progress,"’ every Tugspay EveninG, at 8 p.m,; and on “ Astrology 
and Mysticism" every Fripay A¥FTreRNooN, at 3.30 p.m, Apmission Free.—For 

Syllabus apply SeEcrETARY as above. 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 


E AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Scrmnce, Mepicine, and ENGineerinc for Men 


_ . and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre- 
liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 

















SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


RANCES MARY BUSS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 

A TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of £100 will be awarded in March, 1919 

for the study of educational methods abroad, to a woman fully qualified as a 
Secondary School Teacher. 

Candidates should (1) hold a University Degree or its equivalent ; (2) hold a certifi- 

cate of efficiency as a teacher ; (3) have experience of five years’ teaching in a Secondary 


Senos; (4) undertake to carry out a satisfactory scheme of study abroad and report 
ereon. 





Applications, with five copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be made 
before March 1 to the Secretary, F.M.B. Memorial Scholarship, North London 
Collegiate School, Sandal] Road, N.W. 5 

Two further scholarships will be awarded in Mareh, 1920. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work, 





Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
wae (Hom. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kiagsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway 


POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS 





The Couneil of the College invite applications for the CHAIR of ECONOMICS 
Commencing salary, £500 per annum. 

Further particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Recistrar 
to whom applications must be sent not later than March 3rd 


UVILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL’ SERVICE. 
(Branches at Canning Town, E., and Kenton, near Harrow.) 

ORGANISER, man or woman, required to belp in propaganda for Training for 

Rural and Urban Day Continuation Schools. Salary, £200 to £250.—Apply, stating 

busi and ed i 1 experience, by March Ist, to Hon. Dean, Mrs. Mackenzie, 

M.A., 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


ARTNERSHIP.—Headmistress of high-class Private School of 

20 years' standing (boys and girls) desires PARTNER. Children's ages 5—15 

Heme Counties. Mast be enthusiastic educationist. acquainted with modern 

methods. Confidential correspondence invited.—Address Box 369, New Stratesman 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





ARDEN required for Birmingham Women’s Settlement at 
Easter or later by arrangement Degree and experience in social work 
desired.—For particulars, apply Miss Wuitretock, 14 Westbourne Road 

Edgbaston 


PARTNERSHIP. 
N old-established Dublin firm of Manufacturers’ Agents and 
Imperters requires PARTNER with £500. Incomer can draw 
£250. Bankers’ references. 
Apply “ Partner,” Box's02, Tut New Statesman, to Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. P 


4 





Ad SCHOOLS. 


OACHING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all higher 
Exams. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. Benpixen, B.A. (London), and 

Miss V. H. Wartinac, B.A. (London). Special opportunities for FRENCH 
CONVERSATION.—15a Baker Street, W.1. Mayfair 3797 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW; 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


L! NGHOLYT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott 


C= HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON, 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa 
tion—free developmentas individuals and as members of the general community. 
Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Turopora Criark and Miss K, M. Exvtis 


SEASIDE SCHOOL. 

i OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming House 

situated in its own grounds of 5 acres For prospectus, apply the Principat 

HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing 

Music Appreciation. Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening 

Cookery, Fioe Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 

service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age 


Principals: The Misses MANVILLE, 


y <7 AT 1 1G 20 
M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S§ CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CuameBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing 
and Handicraft of every description: to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineasa year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 tt. above sea level, and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 


rs ___ MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 





description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures Sermons reported. — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. e 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. | 





The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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THE SIX-HOUR DAY 


And Other Industrial Questions 
By LORD LEVERHULME. Edited by STANLEY 
UNWIN. 12s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 
“‘ To all the questions discussed Lord Leverhulme brings an 
acute and thoroughly realistic mind and the authority of vast 
experience.’’"—Westminster Gazette. 


CO-OPERATION AND THE FUTURE 
OF INDUSTRY 


By LEONARD S. WOOLF. | 55. net. 
“ An able investigation.” —The Times. 


THE METAPHYSICAL THEORY OF 
THE STATE 


By Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE, D.Litt. 7s. 6d, net. 

“No modern writer has so clearly worked out the main 
theoretical relations of the State to the individual citizen upon 
the one hand and to other social forces and institutions on the 
other. The reasoning is close and cogent. Professor Hob- 
house is an admirable guide.”—-Manchester Guardian. 


THE IDEA OF PUBLIC RIGHT 
Being the first four Prize Essays in each of the three 
divisions of ‘‘ The Nation” Essay Competition. 
Intro. by Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH. 8s. 6d. net. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS WITH 
LARGE POWERS 


By F. N. KEEN. sts. net. 
‘‘ A thoughtful contribution to the expanding literature on 
the subject. Will reward study and stimulate thinking.’’— 
Glasgow Citizen. 


THE FUTURE OF PARTY POLITICS 
By F. W. RAFFETY. 2s. 6d. net. 
“‘Mr. Raffety, a well-equipped political thinker and a 
student of Burke, deals with the subject comprehensively and 
acutely.""—The Times. 


ROADS TO FREEDOM : 


Socialism, Anarchism and Syndicalism 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A remarkable book by a remarkable man.’’—Times. 
“Mr. Bertrand Russell could not write a dull book if be 
tried.”-——Common Sense. 


GUILDS AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS 
By A. J. PENTY. 2s. 6d. net. 
This book discusses over-production in Germany as the 
economic cause of the war, and shows that maximum 
production as an after-war industrial policy leads to an 
economic cul-de-sac, and is nothing short of suicidal. 


GERMAN DESIGNS ON FRENCH 
LORRAINE 


The Secret Memorandum of the German Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND AND INDIA 
By Rev. R. GORDON MILBURN. 2s. 6d. net. 
“It is of service for the candour and sincerity with which 
the pros and cons of Indian reform are stated.’’-—Times. 


| 
| 


INTRODUCTION to MATHEMATICAL 
PHILOSOPHY [Ready March 4th. 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. tos. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS PLACE 


By GRAHAM WALLAS. 8s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Graham Wallas has restored to life a figure of unique 
interest, and he has opened up a new mine of English history.’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 


A GALLIPOLI DIARY With the 29th 
from Landing to Evacuation 


By Major GRAHAM GILLAM, D.S.O., A.S.C. _ Illus- 
trated. 12s. 6d. net. 
“‘ Should be in the hands of all officers and men. To the 
eneral reader it may be cordially recommended as valuable 
first-hand record, at once graphic and inspiring.’ —Review 
of Reviews. 


HOSPITAL SKETCHES 
By FRANCES LYNDALL. 2s. net. 
“A clever little book . . . told with artistic brevity and 
sympathetic understanding.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“‘ Vivid and interesting.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


THE RIVAL PHILOSOPHIES OF 
JESUS AND OF PAUL 


By IGNATIUS SINGER. tos. 6d. net. 
The Author’s contention is that there are two distinct and 
mutually destructive philosophies in the Gospels, one by Jesus 
and one by Paul. 


THE COMING FREE CATHOLICISM 


By Rev. W. G. PECK. 5s. net. 
“The argument is presented always with vigour and good 
sense. His pages interest always by the fresh and indepen- 
dent thinking with which they are set out.’’—Scotsman. 


CHOSEN PEOPLES 
The Hebraic Ideal versus the Teutonic 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. Foreword by the Right 
Hon. HERBERT SAMUEL, M.P. Paper, 1s. net. Cloth, 
2s. net. [2nd Edition. 


“ A study of remarkable power, and its artistry is a delight. 
‘This survey of the whole range of Jewish thought is compact 
aud entrancing, and shows an amazing width of reading.” 
—Jewish Chronicle. 


ECHO PERSONALITIES 


By FRANK WATTS, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 

A Short Study of the Contributions of Abnormal Psycho- 
logy towards the Solution of Some of the Problems of Normal 
Education. 

“ This excellent little book contains much that is valuable 
for those engaged in training the young.”’—IJnquirer. 


PERSONALITIES 
By PAUL SELVER. 2s. 6d. net. 
“Keep up a good level of pungent verse.’’—7he Times. 


FOUR REMARKABLE NOVELS. 


THE CURIOUS FRIENDS 
By C. J. DELAGREVE. 6s. net. 
“Has a singular charm and a pleasing originality.’"-— 
British Weekly. 


“ REPORTED MISSING” 
A Tale of the War 


By J. H. ROSNY, Ainé. 6s. net. 
“Grips the interest intensively to the last page.’’— 
Graphic. 
““ Here is a story that should survive, by reason of its vivid 
portrayal of scenes and figures and its freshness of invention, 
most of the other fiction of the war.’’—Scotsman. ’ 


WHAT NEVER HAPPENED 


A Novel of the Russian Revolution 
By “‘ ROPSHIN.” 7s. 6d. net. 
“* Anamazing book. It is one of those volumes that cause 
the missing of appointments. After the 5oth page there 


remains no hope of a peaceful mind, or of sleep, until one 
shall have learnt how this dreadful affair ended.’’-—Man- 


chester Guardian. 


THE ALTRUISTS 


By Capt. C. S. GOLDINGHAM. 6s. net. 
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